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A Ransom for Many: 
Sansfactio Vicarta 


By M. H. FRANZMANN 


UR Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, said: 
“I will build My Church” (Matt.16:18); it was His 
Messianic will and intention to restore the broken com- 
munion between God and man, to call into being a new people 
of God (wou thy éxxdyoiav), in whose midst God’s forgiveness 
might work and create life eternal (Matt. 16:18-19). Even then, 
when He announced the building of the new ek&lesia, Jesus indi- 
cated that the realization of this intention would go a way counter 
to all human thinking and desiring (Matt. 16:23), that it would 
be realized by way of the death of the Christ: “From that time forth 
began Jesus to show unto His disciples how He must go into 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders and chief priests 
and scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the third day” 
(Matt. 16:21). In the ransom saying Jesus tells how the Church, 
the new people of God, is to be built by His death. Here, too, it 
becomes clear that the way which Jesus is going is diametrically 
opposed to the thinking and planning of the heart of man, that 
it brings with it an inversion of all accepted values. The Church 
is not a “fruit upon the tree of history”; it is wholly and exclu- 
sively the creation of the Christ; it is God’s deed. 


I. THE CENTRAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RANSOM SAYING 

Everything combines to indicate that in the ransom saying 
we have a word of central significance for the interpretation of the 
Passion and death of our Lord. It is a saying of the Passion road, 
a Servant-of-the-Lord saying, a Kingdom (basileia) saying, and an 
Wdov (I am come) saying. 
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A. The Ransom Saying Is a Saying of the Passion Road 

The ransom saying is spoken on that “ter valde memorabile” 
(Bengel) when Jesus “steadfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem” 
(Luke 9:51). It belongs to that part of the Gospel to which, 
in Matthew, for example, much had pointed from the very begin- 
ning: things like sinful women in the genealogy of Jesus (Tamar, 
Bathsheba, Rahab), by whose inclusion Matthew made clear “how 
deeply human sin was intermeshed with the history of Israel and 
of the Davidic line” (Schlatter), how Israel’s past cried for a Savior 
like Him who had now appeared, whose name Jesus, given by 
God Himself, proclaimed Him as the Deliverer of a sinful people 
(Matt. 1:21), as Immanuel, God-with-us (Matt. 1:23); or things 
like the fact that Jesus took upon Himself the Baptism of sinners 
and thus made Himself one with sinful mankind, because it 
behooved Him to fulfill all righteousness, the total will of God 
(Matt. 3:13 ff.); or the fact that Matthew had referred the word 
of the Suffering Servant of Isaiah 53 to Jesus, the Caster-out of 
demons and the Healer of men’s diseases (Matt. 8:17): “Himself 
took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses” (Is. 53:4). 


The saying is spoken at a point where it becomes evident that 
the Gospels are (as someone has said of the Gospel according to 
St. Mark) a Passion story with a preface, that “their account of 
the life of Christ grows more and more concentrated as it draws 
toward the end, and that they turn the readers’ attention toward 


every detail of the passio magna, to every word that is spoken.”' 


Jesus strode on before His disciples, and they were “amazed” 
and “afraid” (Mark 10:32), not only because of the danger im- 
pending; it is an amazement and a fear evoked by the majesty of 
Him “who holds His own fate and that of His followers in His 
hand” (Bertram); it is a holy awe at the majesty of the Son of 
Man, going consciously and voluntarily to His death. Jesus had 
foretold His Passion and death thrice (Matt. 16:21f.; 17:22; 
20:17 ff.); thrice He had spoken of that Gospel in the Gospel, 
with its “must” (Set) and “shall” (uwédAev) of the inescapable will 
and counsel of God; He had spoken of the cup and the Baptism 
of His suffering. It is in this close and tense atmosphere, this air 
charged with destiny, that the ransom saying flashes forth and 
lightninglike illumines the Passion road of the Son of Man. 
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B. The Ransom Saying Is a Servant-of-the-Lord Word 

The question whether Isaiah 53 can be the basis and the point 
of departure for the exegesis of the ransom saying might be 
debated;” but the saying is unmistakably reminiscent of Isaiah 53. 
It speaks of ministry, of serving; the immediate context speaks of 
Sothos and Suaxovos (Matt. 20:27); that points to the Servant of 
the Lord. It speaks of the voluntary surrender of life: Isaiah 53 
says of the Servant that “He hath poured out His soul unto death” 
(v.12). The saying speaks of a ransom “for many” — thrice the 
Prophet in Is.52:13—-53:12 speaks of the “many” who shall 
benefit by the suffering and dying of the Servant (52:15; 53:11-12; 
cp. also 53:6-8). Perhaps even the keyword of our saying, AUtQ0v, 
stems from Isaiah 53 if it is, as J. Jeremias maintains,® merely 
one of a number of free New Testament renderings of the asham 
of Is.53:10. This observation puts the ransom saying in a series 
with other sayings of Jesus (all of them reminiscent of Isaiah 53) 
which are of singular significance for our understanding of Jesus’ 
own conception and evaluation of His suffering and death. When 
Jesus says of the Son of Man that “He must suffer many things 
and be set at naught [éEovdevnd{} as it is written of Him” 
(Mark 9:12), the reader involuntarily thinks of Is. 53:3: “He was 
despised and rejected of men. . . . He was despised, and we 
esteemed Him not.” Jesus speaks of a Stronger One who divides 
the spoils of the strong man (Luke 11:22); we think of Is. 53:12: 
“He shall divide the spoil with the strong.” Jesus expects a 
criminal’s death, and He expresses that expectation with a refer- 
ence to Is.53:12: “This that is written must yet be accomplished 
in Me, And He was reckoned among the transgressors” (Luke 
22:37). The words “shed for many” in the words of institution 
are reminiscent of the Hebrew wording of Is.53:2: “He hath 
poured out His soul unto death.” Jesus’ comparison of Himself 
with the Paschal Lamb which is implicit in the Passover associa- 
tions of the Lord’s Supper likewise recalls Is.53:7: “He is brought 
as a Lamb to the slaughter.” * Perhaps even Jesus’ first prediction 
of His Passion (Mark 2:20) contains a reminiscence of Isaiah 53 — 
the “taking away” of the Bridegroom (dxagf) recalls the LXX 
wording of Is.53:8: aigetot dud tis yijs. And, finally, the 
wdévor tiv woxny of John 10:11, 15, 17, like the Sidévau tiv woxiyv 
of the ransom saying, recalls Is. 53:10. 
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Features in the Passion story also recall the suffering Servant 
of Isaiah 53: Jesus’ silence before the Sanhedrin, before Pilate, 
and before Herod (Mark 14:61; 15:5; Luke 23:9; cp. Is.53:7), 
His intercession for His enemies (Luke 23:34; cp. Is. 53:12: “Made 
intercession for the transgressors”); and J. Jeremias’ statement‘ 
“that the numerous general references to Scriptures found in all 
three Synoptics in connection with Passion sayings have Isaiah 53 
in mind also, perhaps even primarily,” seems reasonable in view 
of the evidence. It is hardly an exaggeration when A. Hunter says: 
“If we would know how Jesus thought and felt about His passion, 
we must begin with Isaiah 53.” The figures of the suffering 
Servant of Isaiah 53 was for Jesus of central importance. 

And the first Church so understood its Lord. Old Testament 
exegetes may debate the significance of the Ebed Jahweh as they 
will, for the first Church, specifically the Palestinian Church, the 
Messianic interpretation of at least Is. 42:1-4; 49:6; 52:12—53:13 
was fixed, as it had been for Jesus Himself and for the oldest 
Jewish exegesis.° For. the first Church “the Servant” means the 
Messiah, and the Messiah is Jesus of Nazareth. 

The influence of this Ebed Christology cannot be measured by 
statistics on the occurrence of mais (or Sothos) in the New Testa- 
ment; aais teov occurs as a title of Jesus only five times in the 
New Testament. Yet this Christology lives and works on every- 
where in the New Testament and embraces the whole faith life 
of the first Church —in the domains of Scripture proof, in 
Christological formulation, liturgy, admonition. “There is, there- 
fore, no domain in the faith life of the early church which was 
not touched and somehow shaped by the Ebed Christology.”’ 
As an Ebed Jahweh saying the ransom saying is of central 
importance. 


C. The Ransom Saying Is a Son of Man Saying 


Theologians of all stripes * would probably assent to Stauffer’s 
judgment that we have in the Son of Man sayings the words which 
are Jesus’ very own, the words most to be relied on, Jesus’ “basic 
and normative self-interpretation.”® In any case the Son of Man 
sayings are key words of Jesus, and the sketch of the Via Jesu 
which Stauffer in his Theologie des Neuen Testaments draws on 
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the basis of Son of Man sayings has a good Biblical-New-Testa- 
mental look.’® 

This primal and basic character of the Son of Man sayings is 
confirmed and made evident by the afterworkings of the Son of 
Man conception in the Letters of St. Paul. Paul, like the rest of the 
New Testament, avoids the term “Son of Man”; but in his “new 
thematic word, which says the same thing,” *°* namely, ’Adau — 
tivdowmos, St. Paul in Rom.5:12 ff. utters the most fundamental 
things he has to say concerning the relationship between God and 
man, a passage which Nygren with good reason considers the 
climax and heart, the key to the understanding of the Epistle to 
the Romans." 

The Son of Man sayings speak of the glory and the eternal 
dominion of the Son of Man, of whom Daniel (Ch. 7) had spoken; 
they speak of the present authority (veiled in humility) of Him 
who brings and incorporates the reign of God — His authority to 
dispose over the Sacred Sabbath, His authority to forgive sins 
upon the earth; they also speak of the suffering and death of the 
Son of Man under the must of the will and Word of God. The 


tile “Son of Man” contains the whole paradox, both of the total 
poverty and of the uncompromising and unrestricted Messianic 
claim of Jesus. It is the nexus between the Passion and the basileia.”* 


D. The Ransom Saying Is a Basileia Saying 


Therewith we have already characterized the ransom saying as 
a Kingdom word; for “Son of Man” and “Kingdom” are indis- 
solubly joined. The Son of Man of Daniel 7 stands in extreme 
contrast to the kingdoms of this world. He not only succeeds 
them, but also spells their destruction. To the Son of Man is given 
“dominion and glory and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and 
languages should serve Him. His dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and His Kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed” (Dan.7:14). The ransom saying, too, is 
in pointed antithesis to the kingdoms of this world (Matt. 20: 
25-26); and it is concerned quite specifically with Christ’s kingdom. 
The mother of James and John requests places of honor for her 
sons “in Thy kingdom” (Matt. 20:21). For Jesus, however, a king- 
dom that is not at the same time the Kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of the heavens is unthinkable. “To sit on My right hand 
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and on My left is not Mine to give, but it shall be given to them 
for whom it is prepared of My Father” (Matt. 20:23). Jesus’ every 
word and work aims at the royal reign of God, at the hallowing 
of His name, the being done of His will. When Jesus heals the 
sick, raises the dead, drives out demons, it signifies that God is 
here royally at work. “The kingdom of God is come unto you” 
(Matt. 12:28). With Jesus’ proclamation of the reign of God, the 
reign of God begins; with His announcement of the acceptable year, 
the year of Jubilee, the year of release and restoration, has begun 
(Luke 4:19, 21). And Jesus’ every word is intent upon the basileia, 
the royal reign of God: His call to repentance, His call to 
discipleship, His beatitudes, the demand for a “better” righteousness, 
the radicalization of the demands of the Law (that terribly inescap- 
able “But I say unto you”), His parables, His reproaches, His 
rebukes, and His polemics, too—they all pursue one end, have 
one aim: that God count as God among men and in these last days 
be acknowledged as God in repentance and faith—that God 
“reign.” 

His words regarding His Passion are basileia words, too; in and 
through His suffering God becomes King, as is already apparent 
in the fact that Jesus likes to designate Himself as Son of Man 
just in His Passion sayings.’* Jesus interprets His Last Supper 
with His disciples as an anticipation of the great eschatological 
Messianic feast. “Thus it appears that the thought of the Kingdom, 
so central in the Galilean teaching, glows in the very shadow of 
the Cross. Jesus both lives and dies absorbed in the thought of the 
reign of God.” And in the Gospel according to St. John, Jesus 
before Pilate, death-bound, speaks of His kingdom, which is not 
of this world. (John 18:36 f.) 

In all this, including His Passion and death — particularly in 
His Passion and death — Jesus shows Himself conscious of the 
fact that He is the Bringer and the Bearer and the living Incarna- 
tion of the reign of God. As a Baotdsia saying the ransom saying 
is of unique significance. 


E. The Ransom Saying Is an i\Mov Saying 
This high (Messianic) self-consciousness of Jesus becomes espe- 
cially apparent in the tov character of the ransom saying: 
for “sayings marked by éeyeo%o in a transferred sense take us to 
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the very heart of the . . . redemptive proclamation. They speak 
of Jesus the Messiah, of the purpose and nature of His coming, 
of man’s attitude over against Him, of man’s decision for His 
message. . . . They spring from the Messianic self-consciousness 
of Jesus and are to be understood in the light of that self- 
consciousness.” ** 

The ransom saying is one of a series of such monumentally 
redemptive sayings of Jesus as “Think not that I am come to 
destroy the Law and the Prophets; I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfill.” (Matt.5:17) —in Jesus the dixatootvyn teot has 
appeared. “I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance” (Matt.9:13); “The Son of Man is come” to do that 
which God had promised and foretold as His own deed (Ezek. 
34:16) — “to seek and to save that which was lost” (Luke 19:10). 
“I am come that they [My sheep — Jesus is the Messianic Shepherd 
King of Ezek. 34:23} might have life and have it more abundantly” 
(John 10:10). “I came not to judge the world, but to save the 
world” (John 12:47), and yet His coming issues in judgment, for 
this coming in surpassing grace is God’s final and definitive coming 
and signifies and evokes final decision and definitive division. The 
demons sense that they see in the Son of God their superior and 
victorious Antagonist when they speak of His coming: “Art Thou 
come to destroy us?” (Mark 1:24); the Baptist knew this when 
he proclaimed the mightier Coming One as the One who would 
baptize with Spirit and with fire (Matt.3:11); Jesus Himself 
indicated the judgment aspect of His coming in the negative 
formulation “I am not come” and more than once directly ex- 
pressed it. He is not come to send peace, but a sword (Matt. 
10:34), “to send fire on the earth” (Luke 12:49). For judgment 
(xgiua) He is come into this world (John9:39). Before Him 
part the ways of men, to the left and to the right, forever. 

In the content of the ransom saying, we have, then, to do with 
the quintessence of all that Jesus is and signifies for men, with 
the fact that has shaped and informed the whole theology of the 
New Testament, the fact that is the “theology” and the “riddle” 
of the New Testament, as Hoskyns and Davey call it.’° 

After all that has been said, it is clear that the ransom saying 
is of unique significance for our understanding of the Atonement. 
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It will not do to make this thought merely peripheral, as, for 
instance, K. Heim does, as if it were merely an expression of the 
universal significance of Jesus’ deed, as if it were merely one of the 
“Reflexbilder, die das Geheimnis des Todes Jesu im Spiegel der 
aeltesten Institutionen der Menschheit hervorruft.” '® 


bad 


Il. AS A WorD OF MINISTRY THE RANSOM SAYING IS THE 
CONTINUATION AND CONSUMMATION OF THE OLD TESTa- 
MENT PROCLAMATION OF THE MINISTERING GOD 


The Son of Man is come, and His coming signifies ministry. 
In ministry lies the greatness and the majesty of the Son of Man, 
who is to come in the clouds of heaven; the greatness and the 
glory of the universal and eternal reign which He establishes is 
diakonia. The Son of Man is God’s definitive, ultimate Word to 
mankind. It is a word of that God who from the beginning has 
ministered unto men, of the God who in boundless condescension 
created man in His image for an I-and-thou communion with 
Himself and gave him a share in His dominion over Creation: 
“Replenish the earth, and subdue it.” That world at whose con- 
summate splendor the morning stars sang together and all the 
Sons of God shouted for joy, that “very good” world, He, the 
ministering God, gave to man for his domain. And when this 
paradisiacal communion was broken and destroyed by man, it was 
God who, though He cursed the ground for man’s sake and sub- 
jected it to vanity, yet did so in hope. The angel with the fiery 
sword was not God’s last word even then. His ultimate word 
was the promise of the Woman’s Seed. God chose out a man 
from among fallen mankind, a man in whom all nations were 
to be blessed. God, of His good pleasure, made a covenant with 
him and with the nation sprung from his loins: “I will be thy God.” 
The history of this people of God is anything but an epic of the 
greatness and the heroic accomplishments of the people of Israel. 
It is throughout the tidings of the grace and the ministry of God 
to a rebellious and a stiff-necked people; it is the history of Him 
who styles Himself the Father, Mother, Spouse, and Redeemer of 
Israel. The Old Testament is the book of the God who ministers 
to His people and, through His people, to mankind. It is the 
high song of the Well-beloved who had a vineyard on a fruitful 
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hill—“And He fenced it, and gathered out the stones thereof, 
and planted it with the choicest vine, and built a tower in the 
midst of it, and also made a wine press therein. . . . The vineyard 
of the Lord of Hosts is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah 
His pleasant plant” (Is. 5:1, 2,7). 

In the Son of Man this ministering God intervenes consum- 
mately and decisively in the history of mankind: “Having yet 
therefore one son, his well-beloved, he sent him also last unto 
them” (Mark 12:6). In Him God speaks His ultimate word, and 
that word is ministry. This God “has” His glory on high in that 
He creates peace on earth: He has this glory in active, ministering 
good will toward men (Luke 2:14). God now speaks in One who 
is His Son, and His Word is high-priestly ministry, the expiation 
and cancellation of man’s guilt through the Son (Hebrews 1). 
His Word is the light and life of man, grace for grace, grace and 
truth, which become living reality in the Son (John 1). 


III. THis MINISTRY OF JESUS Is MINISTRY TO THE FULL: 
VOLUNTARY, OBEDIENT, TOTAL SELF-DEVOTION 

God’s last Word, the whole significance of the coming of the 
Son of Man, is ministry, and it is ministry to the uttermost. It is 
self-devotion upon the Cross of Golgotha: “God there ministers 
to us sinners. There the love of God the Father is consummated. 
... The man Jesus, mysteriously One with God the Son, there 
upon Golgotha, ministers to us sinners.” ’* When Jesus gives His 
life (wuyn), He gives Himself, for “wun is life, not as a state 
of the self, but the self itself.”’* Therein the &ydxn, the spon- 
taneous, forthbreaking, outbursting love of the Christ becomes fully 
visible, the love of Him who loved us and gave Himself for us 
(Eph. 5:2), the love of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
Himself for me (Gal. 2:20). The voluntariness, the free and full 
obedience of Jesus’ going into death appears here, too; that is 
hinted at in the word *\_ev, which indicates a goal consciously 
pursued and is apparent in the Passion story of the Gospels, too. 
Jesus is not hounded toward Jerusalem, He sets His face stead- 
fastly to go to Jerusalem (Luke9:51). He is not somehow or 
other caught by His enemies; He confronts His enemies. He does 
not merely pine away upon the cross; He accepts the strengthening 
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wine and departs with a loud cry (Matt. 27:50). Jesus’ giving of 
Himself is an act of love, an act which is as such an act of free 
obedience to God, the fulfillment of all righteousness, the fulfill- 
ment of God’s will expressed in the Law, the will that Jesus 
repeatedly summed up in the twin command of dyn. Schlatter 
says of the pericope on the chief commandment ( Matt. 22:34-40): 
“This section is indispensable . . . for an understanding of the 
Cross. . . . Jesus could not . . . go to the Cross, if He saw in the 
Law any other will of God but that which desires love for God 
and for man, a will which removes all restrictions upon loving, 
and makes of all that Jesus is and has a gift proffered to God, — 
proffered to Him in such a way that it binds Jesus in total com- 
munion to men, so that He cannot forsake and despise them.” 


IV. THE Worp Avtgov PRONOUNCES A JUDGMENT UPON 
SINFUL MAN IN HIs GUILT AND LOSTNESS 
The Son of Man gives His life, his puxn (soul, nephesh) into 
death. The holy will of God is: “The soul that sinneth, it shall die” 
(Ezek. 18:4); but here a soul that never sinned, that no man 


ever convicted of sin (John 8:46), goes into death. We have seen 
the grace of God herein; but God’s dxotopia (Rom. 11:22), the 
“severity” of God is visible here, too, the severity of Him who 
demands a life for a life. The connotation of Avtgov makes this 


fact clear. 

For the word Avteov (Av-t96W: means of release) contains, first 
of all, a verdict upon man and his sin. It points to man’s sin as 
his guilt, his debt, his 6peiAnua (Matt. 6:12), as an overpoweringly 
unpayable debt, owed to a King who can call us to account, who 
has every right to say, “Pay what thou owest Me,” a King to 
whom our lives are forfeit, unless He cancel our debt and forgive us 
(Matt. 18:23-35). This word Avtoov marks our human life a for- 
feited life, a life under threat of death. Matthew 20 and John 10 
agree in what they presuppose of man: “The guilt and imprison- 
ment that call for a ransom, and the danger which arises from the 
wolf’s attack, look to the same condition of man. ... Because man 
is bound and because His flock is in mortal danger . . . Jesus will 
not protect His own life, but will die that He may help them.” ”° 
All that Jesus presupposes of the state of man in the Parable of the 
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Unmerciful Servant (Matthew 18) as man’s normal state, all that 
Paul says of man’s guilt in Rom. 1:18—3:20 and Eph. 2:1-3, 
of man’s being dead in trespasses and sin, of man under the 
impulse and dominion of the unholy ghost, in demonic revolt 
against God (Eph. 2:2), of God’s wrath in exceptionless vigor 
upon every doéPeta and every ddtia of man, of the inescapability 
of Judgment and destruction— all that is presupposed in the 
word Atvtgov. The life of the many is a convicted, a forfeited, 
a lost life. 


V. THE Worpb Avtoov SPEAKS ALSO OF Gop’s LOVE, OF Gon’s 
GRACIOUS “NEVERTHELESS” OVER AGAINST THE LosT LIFE 
OF MANKIND 

However, the vuvi 5€ of the appearance of the righteousness of 
God of Rom.3:21 appears in Avtgov, too, in all its comforting 
severity. For Avtgov signifies redemption, and that, too, in the 
strict sense — redemption by way of restitution, restoration, substi- 
tution, requital. This holds on either of two possible interpretations 
of Abteov. It holds if we interpret AUteov in the light of the Old 
Testament word 7?) with Proksch (which is perhaps the more 
probable) and understand it in a legal sense, as a payment: 
“As a ‘covering’ 179 is always used in the sense of an equivalent, 
as we in German speak of the ‘Deckung einer Schuld, so that 
a conception of value is always involved. With this is connected 
the idea of substitution, which is always given with 179. There 
is not simply a release from guilt and indebtedness (Schuld); 
rather the guilt and indebtedness is recognized in the substitu- 
tionary gift, and payment is made (wird gebiiszt). As a transla- 
tion for 1p, Avteov therefore always signifies a substitutionary 
gift whose value counts as an equivalent (Deckung) for the guilt 
indebtedness, so that the latter is not simply canceled or wiped out. 
Moreover, AUte0v/ 155 always is concerned with a substitutionary 
gift as the equivalent for a human life. . . . The life is per se 
forfeit, be it to a man (Ex.21:30) or be it to God — in sacral 
Law the distinction can hardly be made.” ** 

The same holds, too, if we think of Avtoov as belonging to the 
sacral, sacrificial sphere. — Possibly the two ideas are not mutually 
exclusive, but supplement each other; in the Hebrew root 75> 
sacral and legal conceptions lie side by side,” and Paul in 
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Romans, for example, passes directly from the legal conception of 
dxohitewots to the sacral conception of thaotyguov, without media- 
tion or modulation (Rom. 3:24-25), wherein our confessional 
writings imitate him.** — It is entirely possible that the first readers 
of the Gospels associated sacral ideas with the word Avtgov; 
J. Jeremias surmises** that AUtgov is one of a number of early 
Christian renderings of the asham (5¥8), the guilt offering of 
Is. 53:10. Now, on the one hand, the idea of substitution is 
contained in the sacrificial idea: Hermann admonishes us”’ to 
stick to the Old Testament materials themselves in interpreting 
the blood rites of the Old Testament and then goes on: “If the 
materials have again and again shown or indicated that the life 
of man is threatened if expiation is not effected, then inevitably 
the thought must have existed that the blood of the sacrificial 
animal effects the preservation of the otherwise forfeited life by 
virtue of the animal life contained in it. That the idea of a sub- 
stitution — whatever its extent — did exist ought not to be denied 
in the light of the evidence of 12 and the noncultic use of 723.” 
And, on the other hand, the substitutionary idea is given with the 


picture of the suffering Servant of Isaiah 53. 


In either interpretation, or in a combination of the two inter- 
pretations, of the word Avtgov, the thought of a substitutionary 
performance is firmly established. Firmly established, too, is the 
fact that the Avtgov is God’s deed and God’s grace; for the 
acceptance of the 792/Avtg0v cannot be forced upon anyone; 
the acceptance of the Avtgov lies in the free will of the injured 
person.“* “When the Godhead permits or accepts a ransom, that 
in any case shows that the Godhead is not irreconcilable, is gracious 

. and so the ‘ransom’ is one of the points where grace and 
justice touch each other.”** And in the sacral sphere the basic 
idea is that the sacrificial blood has expiatory power because God 
has so ordained it: “The life of the flesh is in the blood, and I have 
given it to you upon the altar to make an atonement for your 
souls” (Lev.17:11). “Reconciliation, atonement, can be made 
only if the human life is rescued by a substitutionary offering. 
But this substitutionary offering must be recognized and accepted 
by God, who cannot be compelled to accept it but acts of His 
own free will. He alone, then, can determine the validity of the 
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substitutionary offering; the fact and the value of the sacrifice 
depend solely and wholly upon His will. 


2» 28 


The Avtgov is accordingly the counterpart of the “But God” 
of Ephesians 2— “But God, who is rich in mercy, for His great 
love wherewith He loved us, even when we were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together with Christ” (Eph. 2:4-5). The dvtgov 
is God’s great nevertheless over against the lost and forfeited life 
of mankind. 

“Mankind” — no less is involved in avti xodh@v, “for many.” 
What is generally conceded for harabbim, oi xohAoi — that the 
expression not only can in Semitic-Greek usage mean “many” as 
contrasted with “all,” but also can have an inclusive sense — can 
be the case with the anarthrous rabbim, xoddoi, as J. Jeremias has 
shown.2? The inclusive sense of a0AA@v here in Matt. 20:28 is 
ensured by the universalism of Isaiah 40—66, whose 53d chapter 
is echoed in the ransom saying. It is ensured further by the 
universal claim implied in the title Son of Man (which Jesus 
never uses of His mission as confined to Israel), the universalism 
of the thought of the Baotteia (Matt. 8:11), which plays a role 
in the context, and finally by the reproduction of this verbum 
Christi in 1 Tim. 2:6 as Gvtidvtoov inte advtwv. This does not 
mean Pauline influence upon the Gospel according to St. Mark or 
St. Matthew. It does mean that Paul was the faithful disciple and 
messenger of Jesus when he saw the love of Christ in the fact 
that He died for all, so that all have died (and live) in Him; 
when he saw in God’s working in Christ the reconciliation of the 
zoouos (2 Cor. 5:14-19). 


VI. THE RECIPIENT OF THE RANSOM Is THE RIGHTEOUS GOD 
WHO VISITS AND PUNISHES SIN. JESUS’ SUFFERING Is ExPIA- 
TORY AND PENAL SUFFERING, Is “SATISFACTIO VICARIA” IN 
THE STRICT SENSE 

The word Avteov signifies the full, all-comprehensive grace of 
God as it is revealed in Jesus the Substitute. That the word also 
points to the righteousness and the righteous judgment of God 
will become clear when we ask, “Who is the recipient of the 
ransom?” and consider the meaning of dvti in dvti xodh@v. If the 
forfeited life which is redeemed and rescued by this ransom is the 
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life of the sinner, the recipient can only be God;*° for our sin 
always and eternally concerns God: “Against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned and done this evil in Thy sight” (Ps.51:4). The 
God of the ransom saying, who is left unnamed, reverentially, 
in the saying, “is the God of Psalm 90 who returns men to the 
dust, whose wrath as the reality of our existence is attested by our 
dying, the God with whom and of whom one can speak only out 
of the depths.” *' If we have to do with Him who is as a con- 
suming fire, then we must not shrink away from the ultimate sign 
of Jesus’ thought here, but must take dvti quite seriously. It sig- 
nifies “in our stead,” not merely “for our benefit.” That can only 
mean that the Son of Man, who came to minister and to give 
His life, came under the wrath of the living God in our stead. 
It means that His sufferings were expiatory-propitiatory and penal 
sufferings. It will not do to take refuge in a sort of pious agnosticism 
here and so ignore, or conceal from ourselves, the austere severity 
of Jesus’ thought. Such an evasion is forbidden by Jesus’ description 
of His death as a cup which He must drink, just before the ransom 
saying (Matt.20:22; Mark 10:38); in seventeen of the twenty 
cases in the Old Testament where “cup” occurs in a figurative 
sense, it signifies a suffering ordained by God, especially penal 
suffering, judgment. “It describes God’s punishment upon human 
sin” (Hunter). The parallelism of Ps.75:7-8 is characteristic of 
this Old Testament usage. V.7: “God is the Judge; He putteth 
down one and setteth up another.” V.8: “For in the hand of the 
Lord there is a cup, and the wine is red. It is full of mixture; 
and He poureth out of the same, but the dregs thereof all the 
wicked of the earth shall . . . drink them.” *’ The cup at which 
Jesus trembles in Gethsemane can only be the cup of God’s wrath 
over the sins of mankind. God smites the Shepherd (Matt. 26:31). 
God gives the Son the cup of death, the cup of His judgment upon 
human sin (John 18:11) —what is the meaning else of that 
dreadful cry from the cross: “My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” Even Vincent Taylor, who recoils from Luther's 
interpretation (Luther sees in the Crucified thus crying Him who 
has gone into hell for us and has been forsaken of God, like one 
eternally damned), even Vincent Taylor finds himself forced to 
see in Jesus’ suffering a sort of penal suffering (in view of the in- 
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sufficiency of all other explanation): “The suffering is not a punish- 
ment directly inflicted by God and is penal only in so far as it is 
a sharing in the sense of desolation and loss which sin brings in 
its train.” ** Jesus, according to Taylor, feels Himself forsaken 
because He loves sinners: in His love for them He comes so close 
to their lot that in His spirit He feels the gloom and darkness 
of divine Judgment upon sin. 

But that is not doing justice to the texts themselves, which speak 
of facts, not merely of feelings. Paul understood his Lord better. 
Stauffer has given the Pauline thought a trenchant formulation: 

God is just. He does not merely cancel the inherited guilt which 

the millennia of history have accumulated. He visits it upon the 

Crucifixus. Here God's retributive justice is revealed. And yet, 

and just in this way, God's will to reconciliation triumphantly 

asserts itself. For the righteous God acquits guilty man in the 
name of the Crucifixus and declares him righteous. Here the 
righteousness of God as God's gift is revealed. That is the para- 
doxical tension between the two senses of the iustitia Dei of 

Rom. 3:25 f. . . . God’s righteousness is retributive righteousness 

and is a given, imputed righteousness at one and the same time, 

retributive upon the Crucifixus, given and imputed to us. Behold 
the goodness and the severity of God! *# 


We have to do here with the strict satisfactio of our Confessional 
Writings, with the Christ “vere passus, crucifixus, mortuus et sepul- 
tus, ut reconciliaret nobis patrem et hostia esset... qui sua morte 
pro nostris peccatis satisfecit” (Augsb. Conf., III and IV), with 
the satisfactio of comforting severity, which he who must condemn 
himself can understand and appreciate.* 

For this reason, too, “the appreciation of Jesus’ death as a ransom 
is a basic part in the confession of His Church, a part that dare not 
be given up,” *® for this ransom saying speaks, as Jesus always 
speaks, to the sinners, to us: “Whoso knows the pondus peccati 
(Anselm) . . . assents to Jesus’ judgment upon sin and confesses 
Jesus’ death as the Ransom for himself.” *” 

No one will maintain that the cross of Jesus is viewed exclusively 
from the ransom-satisfactio point of view in the New Testament. 
That the death of Jesus is a battle waged against demonic powers 
and is a victory and triumph over them is emphasized particularly 
in the Gospel according to St. John (John 10:12 ff.; 14:30; 


\ 
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12:31).°° But that this is the crucial and decisive point of view, 
as Aulén, Heim, and others have maintained, cannot be proved 
exegetically and is, as P. Althaus has seen, dubious for systematic 
reasons also: 
The decisive line of thought is that which refers the cross to God, 
as a sacrifice offered to Him, as an enduring of His wrath, as 
means of expiation and atonement. Such a thought has its basis 
in the facts of the case, too. For Satan’s power and authority has 
its basis in the wrath of God. Satan is only the instrument of 
God’s wrath . . . therefore the conception of Christ’s work as 
a battle with Satan cannot be the decisive and controlling one. 
Otherwise sin as guilt over against God and the wrath of God 
will necessarily cease to be accented in theology. . . . Today, too 
{when conception of demonic powers has an especial appeal} 
theology must see in the might of the powers of destruction God's 
judgment upon our sin. And the form of the doctrine of the 
Atonement, too, must serve that end.*® 


VII. THE “SATISFACTIO VICARIA” IS ANYTHING BUT A RATIONAL 
EXPLANATION OF THE ATONEMENT; IT DESCRIBES THE 
ABSOLUTE MIRACLE OF GopD’s LOVE FOR SINNERS 

The Church will probably always have to endure the reproach 
that the satisfactio doctrine is a flat and shallow rationalization 
of the death of Christ. But the reproach is in reality totally 
unjustified, for the doctrine of the substitutionary satisfaction is 
anything but a transparent, dryly rational explanation of what 
happened in Christ. On the contrary, it resists every attempt to 
“explain” it. Think of the unanswered and never-to-be-answered 
question of the “equivalence” of Christ’s suffering with the 
accumulated guilt of mankind. This full and whole substitution 
on Christ’s part can be grasped only in faith, only in prayer and 
adoration. It is probably no accident that Peter Brunner, who 
views the Cross from the vantage point of the Church’s worship, 
has portrayed the satisfactio vicaria with exceptional beauty and 
with a hymnic clarity.*° We have to do with a fact of love, with 
the mysterious force of that divine love which reaches out in- 
finitely to draw men to itself, with the power of God’s longing 
for the creature whom He has made in His image and after His 
likeness, whom He will not let go. 

This disposes of K. Heim’s dictum that the idea of transferral of 
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guilt is an unethical, immoral thought.** It is just the psycho- 
logically incomprehensible, the empirically impossible, the ethically 
dubious thing—the fact that the consequences of our sinful 
decisions and sinful deeds which weigh upon and crush us, our 
guilt, can be taken from us and be laid upon another — just this 
thing is for God’s love (and for His alone) a miraculous possibility. 
It is just here that God’s deed surpasses the measure of all human 
possibilities; just here God’s deed upon the cross is seen as the 
absolute miracle that it is, as equivalence, as satisfactio vicaria. 
The avtl xoAA@v of the ransom saying becomes transparent only 
in the doxology of the redeemed. 


VIII. THE RANSOM SAYING IS THE WORD THAT CALLS THE 

CHURCH INTO BEING AND Is THEREFORE THE CORE AND HEART 

OF THE CHURCH’S PROCLAMATION, NORM FOR THE LIFE OF THE 

CHURCH, AND A CONSTANT CALL TO REPENTANCE AND A LIFE 
OF HOLY FEAR 


The ransom saying is a word of immeasurable significance for 
the life of the church. It is, first, the word that creates the Church. 
In the ransom saying the Christ has said, “Frat ecclesia!” By His 


death the Christ builds His Church. Only thus can the new people 
of God be created. Only by the blood of Christ can those who are 
afar off be brought near to God (Eph.2:13). And only by re- 
maining conscious of its origin does the Church remain Church. 
Theologia crucis is theology of remembrance: “Remember,” God 
cries out to Israel, “remember that thou wast a servant in the land 
of Egypt and that the Lord, thy God, brought thee out thence 
through a mighty hand and by a stretched-out arm” (Deut. 5:15); 
temembrance spells obedience. Av) wvnuovevete, Paul cries to the 
Gentile Christians (Eph. 2:11-12). Remembrance spells faith. 
Therefore the content of the ransom saying is the core and heart 
of the Church’s proclamation. Whatever new means and vehicles 
of proclamation we may find, as Church we can proclaim only 
one thing, Christ and Him crucified: the Cross, the Ransom, must 
be preached, not merely touched upon or presupposed. It is in 
virtue of just this its content that the Word has its divine 5vvayte, 
as the Word of the Cross (1 Cor. 1:18, 23-24). When we say 
“proclamation,” we must think of the Sacraments, too, when 
speaking of the Church, perhaps first of them. Where the thought 
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of the Church is alive, the Sacraments come into their own. Church, 
Baptism, Lord’s Supper, all have a common center given them by 
the Word, the death of Christ as a ransom for many. 

The ransom saying is also norm for the life of the Church. 
The meaning of the life of the Creator of the Church is ministry. 
The meaning of the life of the Church can only be ministry, 
dtaxovia, self-sacrificing love. The ransom saying rules out all 
merely individualistic and contemplative piety. It spells active serv- 
ing, dSvaxovia, and it spells missions, for the Church always sees in 
the world the xoAAot for whom Christ died. 


The ransom saying is at the same time a monitory call to 
repentance for the Church. The “My” of our Lord’s “I will build 
My Church” is powerfully underscored by the ransom saying, and 
all attempts at self-glorification are cut off at the root. “A dreadful 
word for all prelates!” Luther says of the narrative in which the 
ransom saying occurs. And let us not think only of Rome. The 
danger of self-glorification lies near to us all today, when advancing 
techniques make possible and almost demand ecclesiastical mass 
formation. The word has something to say to the more refined 
forms of prelate-making, too; e.g., to the ivrare in verba magistri 
in theology. Think of the first four chapters of 1 Corinthians, 
where Paul labors to bring these advanced theologians, these 
puffed-up insouciant prelate-makers, back under the Cross. 

The ransom saying is, generally, a call to holy fear in the 
Christian life. “Pass the time of your sojourning here in fear; 
forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things as silver and gold . . . but with the precious blood of Christ, 
as of a Lamb without blemish and without spot” (1 Peter. 1:17-19). 
“Wherefore, my beloved” [since by obedience unto death upon the 
cross Jesus has been exalted by God to be the kyrios before whom 
every knee shall bow — therefore}, work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling” (Phil.2:12). By God’s grace and by 
God’s action we have been released from prison and have been 
set free. That means, we have been set free for one another; 
this freedom is a freedom to forgive. As a Church we live of God's 
forgiveness; the Church that lives of the Word of the Ransom 
can live only in the Fifth Petition, or it is doomed. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Theological Issues at Evanston * 
By F. E. MAYER 


HE second assembly of the World Council of Churches will be 

held at Evanston, Ill., August 15—31, 1954. The 161 mem- 

ber churches will be represented by 600 official delegates, 
600 accredited visitors, 150 theological consultants, 120 youth con- 
sultants, fraternal delegates, and official observers from nonmember 
churches. The Christian world is vitally interested in the Evanston 
assembly, because the chief concern of this gathering will be to 
agree on the “Christian message” which the member churches of 
the W.C.C. will proclaim to the world. This message comprises 
a main theme and six subthemes, which will receive intensive study 
in plenary and sectional meetings at Evanston. 


I 


The main theme is: “Christ — the Hope of the World.” In its 
Toronto meeting in 1950 the Central Committee adopted the 


“Evanston theme” and reported as follows: 


The time has come when the World Council of Churches should 
make a serious attempt to declare, in relation to the modern world, 
the faith and hope which are affirmed in its own basis and by 
which the Churches live. The world is full of false hopes, of fear 
and of despair. Religious indifference is widespread. In the 
Churches, spiritual power and triumphant hope are not clearly 
manifest. Though there is much active evangelism, the old pagan- 
isms still maintain their power in many parts of the world, while 
on the other hand there are very few points at which the Church 
is breaking out of its isolation into the world of those who hold 
to such modern substitutes for the Gospel as communism and 
other political messianism, scientific humanism, and certain forms 
of existentialism, or are indifferent to every religious or quasi- 
religious faith. The presence of secularism within the Churches is 


* This study is based on articles published in the Ecumenical Review, 
especially October, 1953, and on study materials issued by the Council. Cp. also 
F. E. Mayer and Richard Z. Meyer, “The World Council of Churches, a Theo- 
logical Appraisal,” CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, XXIV (March, 
1953), 161 ff.; “Eschatological Discussions in the W.C.C.,” ibid., pp. 224 ff. 
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deeply marked. Now as always, man’s greatest need is God's 
greatest opportunity. We think therefore that the main theme of 
the Assembly should be along the lines of the affirmation that 
Jesus Christ is the only hope of both the Church and the world. 


The first report on this theme caused considerable tensions, 
because divergent and even contradictory views on eschatology are 
current among the member churches. Because of their dreadful 
experiences, the European churches felt themselves under the judg- 
ment of God and saw the hope of the world chiefly in an apocalyptic 
event. They had lived under such fear and human cruelty that their 
only hope seemed to lie in the triumphant return of Christ. The 
American churches were divided into at least two camps, one 
espousing the premillennial coming of Christ and the other viewing 
Christ’s second coming as symbolic of a final victory of righteousness 
in our social order. Some do not seem to be quite sure why Christ 
should return at all, since “we Americans never had it so good.” — 
The Central Committee issued a second report on the Evanston 
theme, which substantially declares that Christ is the Hope of the 
world both because He has come and because He will come. Christ 
is presented as a present reality and a future hope. The Evanston 
assembly will endeavor to answer the question whether “the Church 
offers any hope for this world apart from an invitation to join 
a society which will be finally redeemed?” The W.C.C. hopes to 
arouse Christians to “a new sense of their responsibilities in the 
world, and not to lead them to consign the world to the devil, and 
sit with folded hands to await the millennium.” The Church has 
hope because “Christ is conqueror over sin and death and God's 
kingdom is already established.” But the Church lives also “in 
expectation . . . a hope of its final consummation.” The message 
of the churches of the one Hope must replace the illusory hopes 
of man-made utopias. This means that Evanston will endeavor to 
make “biblical imagery and symbolism” of the Christian hope 
intelligible to modern men in their own experiences. It must 
enunciate clearly a “valid hope, applicable to the world; a message 
proclaiming a fulfillment of men’s hope and God’s promises both 
in the present time and in the end of history . . . making clear the 
continuous coming of Christ —a prolongation of the incarnation, 
the partial anticipation of His final triumph. . . . Since sin is the 
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cause of our hopelessness in this life and the fear of nothingness 
afterwards, Christ is the redeemer of both time and eternity, and 
this is the theme of hope in Christ we read in the Bible.” 


It is too early to state how Evanston will resolve the soteriological 
and eschatological tensions existing in its midst. The Advisory 
Committee’s final report on the central theme will not be published 
until June, and no one can predict how the delegates will amend 
or change this report. In any event it is of the utmost importance 
that the delegates do not get lost in eschatological problems, but 
that they become agreed on the soteriological work of the God-Man. 
Christ is the Hope of the world only in His vicarious atonement. 
There is no purpose in discussing the “already — not-yet” of Christ's 
kingdom unless we know and believe that His kingdom is the 
gracious rule in the individual which liberates the individual from 
the curse of the Law, the bondage of Satan, the fear of death. 


II 


In the light of the central theme the Evanston assembly will 
study six subthemes on the basis of study materials prepared by 
various commissions. These studies take up the various tasks of the 
Church as the respective commissions envision them in relation to 
the central theme. 

1. “Our Oneness in Christ and Our Disunity as Churches,” the 
first topic, was prepared by the Faith and Order Commission. On 
the one hand the leaders maintain that the member churches find 
their unity as an existing reality in the common confession of Christ 
as Lord. On the other hand it seems that the W.C.C. is a massive 
effort to create Christian unity among the 161 member churches. 
But in its pronouncements the W.C.C. has declared repeatedly 
that it is not a superchurch, nor an agency to negotiate church 
unions. The member churches are asked to take their respective 
denominations seriously and need not regard other member churches 
as churches in the full sense of the word. In reply to the question 
wherein the unity in Christ consists, Ralph Douglas Hyslop replies: 

We are members of Christ's Body and the events in history which 

are decisive for us are His Incarnation, Crucifixion, Resurrection 

and Return in glory. In the Incarnation, Christ the eternal Son 
of God assumed a body through which He is one with man, and 
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through which He is given to be the Head over all men and all 
things. Through this Body, He gathers all who believe in Him 
into one Body with Him. In His Crucifixion, this oneness of 
Christ with us is consummated, for He became bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh that through the sacrifice of Himself for us 
He might destroy our body of sin and death. Through His 
Resurrection of the body from the dead, and by the gift of the 
quickening Spirit, the Church is made to be One Body and One 
Spirit with Him. Because the oneness of the Church is grounded 
in Christ who has ascended to the right hand of God the Father, 
its full manifestation awaits the day of Christ’s Return to meet 
His Church and complete His work of redemption and judgment. 
Yet it is forever true that Christ and His Church are one and 
indivisible. There can no more be a number of Churches than 
there can be a number of Christs, of incarnations, crucifixions 
or Holy Spirits. The Church is one as Christ is one. 


The Commission states that the oneness has been realized as 
follows: the common dependence on the Bible as an authority 


for all; the common treasures in the Lord’s Prayer, the witness 
of the saints, the hymns and prayers of the universal Church; 


the vestigial elements of the true Church in the other churches; 
the co-operation in alleviating human suffering; joint worship in 
various areas. It is assumed that at one time the Church was one 


and that some elements of this unity are still visible, especially 
in the fact that all member churches recognize in each church or 
denomination some marks of the true Church. It is evident that in 
spite of extensive studies by the committees on Faith and Order 
since 1937 there is still hopeless confusion as to the essence of the 
Church and a continuous mingling of the visible and invisible 
Church. 

Evanston will attempt to find the answer to the perplexing ques- 
tion why the churches are divided while they are allegedly united 
in Christ. The Commission submits several questions for study and 
answer. Are the churches divided on the proclamation of Christ, 
the ministration of the Sacraments, on the understanding of Holy 
Scripture as guide and norm, on the doctrines of Church and 
ministry and the conditions of fellowship? — Or are the churches 
divided on issues which are no longer relevant; or on issues which 
have no place in the unity of Christ, such as those dealing with 
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color, race, political loyalties, cultural and econornic status? The 
member churches are to be confronted by the reality that the 
divisions are deep and that they cannot be removed by mere amiable 
fellowship or by abandonment of the truth. 

Several steps are suggested to remove the division of the 
churches. In the first place, churches will be asked to subscribe to 
the principle that “unity is fundamental and dividedness is super- 
ficial,” and that there is unity in diversity, since all churches or 
denominations are one in origin, though each has had its divergent 
historical growth. Second, the churches must repent of the conflicts 
in their midst, which lead only to factious strife and aggressive 
self-seeking. Third, each church must re-examine its own position 
in relation to every other church and learn, on the one hand, that 
all churches are one in spite of the outward diversity and, on the 
other hand, that these divisions are serious wounds on the body 
of Christ. 

The significant questions at Evanston are: Since unity is of the 
essence of the Church, how can the Church ever be divided? Which 
Church, or denomination, constitutes the “body of Christ”? Is the 
unity of the churches only spiritual? Is “being in Christ” eo ipso 
to be in the Church? The Faith and Order Commission believes 
that the questions can be answered in the light of eschatology, 
for “in many parts of the world and of Christendom in immense 
historical catastrophes and persecutions God has already begun the 
eschatological time of sifting and examination. . . . Let us direct 
our eyes toward the much deeper divisions which the Returning 
Lord will effect in all churches, and toward the unity of the eternal 
splendor which He will bring with Him.” 

The solution to the problems enumerated lies solely in a Scrip- 
tural study of the doctrine of the Church, the wna sancta. And 
there is no better guide to such a study than Martin Luther. 


2. “Evangelism: the Church’s Neglected Vocation” is the topic 
of study in the second section. According to the study materials 
on this theme, evangelism has achieved new emphasis as the 
primary function of the Church and is viewed as the main function 
of the Christian. At the same time there is a feeling of frustration 
and an increasing awareness that the Church has failed to evan- 
gelize. Therefore the Evanston assembly will be asked to take 
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a realistic view of the entire situation, critically to examine the 
current methods of evangelism, and to study new approaches so 
that the Church may be a truly Apostolic Church, the Church sent 
by Christ to proclaim the hope of the world. This witness must 
completely absorb the energy of the entire Church. And this will 
be the case if the hope of Christ is really alive within the Church. 
The assumption is that the evangelical message of Christ as the 
hope of the world will inevitably lead to evangelism and compel 
the Church to witness that good news. 

The study materials point out that the mission of the Church 
to those outside her life is, in substance, to bring to them the 
message that they must take Christ seriously, for all men are sinners 
and filled with the intolerable frustrations and dilemmas of which 
only Christ can relieve them. The Church must proclaim to man- 
kind that only in Christ our pattern of perversity is changed to one 
of obedience and man need not wrestle with the problems of life 
alone. The world is to understand and accept Christ so that man 
will see what God is, and what man is, and that man can never 
find completion apart from God. Only when the Church proclaims 
this evangel will mankind be saved from the alluring heresies of 
Communism, secularism, and intellectualism and will man find his 
peace in the hands of God. 

At Evanston the churches will be asked to submit themselves 
to a critical self-examination. The basic area for such examination 
is the mistaken view that evangelism is a specialized activity to be 
performed by the “professional” evangelist or missionary and. that 
as a result the Church has completely forgotten that the Church 
in its entirety is Apostolic and therefore charged with the task of 
evangelism. The average congregation is apt to be an introverted 
community with no consideration of its obligation to bring the 
knowledge of Christ to its entire neighborhood and, in reality, to 
the whole world. In fact, this introversion has marked the life, 
thought, and leadership of the entire Christian Church to such 
a degree that even in a normal theological study of this problem 
one thinks primarily of a static rather than a missionary church. 
The question which will be put before the member churches of 
the W.C.C. at Evanston may be formulated as follows: Are the 
churches ready to take on the momentous task which will require 
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an army, not only the isolated foot soldier or the professional 
volunteer? Are the churches prepared for a warfare in which the 
church must wrestle not only with flesh and blood, but with the 
principalities and the powers of this present darkness? 

The leaders of the W.C. C. will remind the delegates at Evanston 
of the great problems which confront the churches in the program 
of evangelism. First of all, in our era evangelism dare not be 
confined to the conversion of an individual, since we are in the 
midst of a war between rival communities of faith. This is said 
to be most evident in the social revolution of our contemporary 
history. But the churches have failed to evaluate properly the 
significance of this social upheaval and therefore have failed to 
evangelize the world. As a result whole sections of our population 


which until recently were at least nominally Christian have become 
alienated from the Church; other groups have appeared in our 
social turmoil which have never made a living contact with the 
Gospel; others, especially in Asia and Africa, have again fallen 
under the sway of the ancient religions of their ancestors. Com- 
munism, scientific humanism, the secularized eschatology of hope 


looking for a utopian golden age, constitute the rival churches 
with which the Church is in mortal struggle. In its conflict with 
these rival hosts and spiritual powers the Church must be on the 
alert to meet the needs of the underprivileged of our social 
structure. 

Equally disastrous is the problem of isolationism, which reduces 
the Church to a mere bourgeois ghetto. The study materials claim 
that class drive is carried over into the Church and has become 
a major obstacle to the conversion of the working class. Worse 
still, the Church is in danger of becoming a close community, like 
other community cells, e.g., of professional or laboring men whose 
interests center in the office or the factory. In such cells there is no 
room for love of the neighbor. The churches must learn — so the 
Evanston delegates will be instructed — that it is the function of 
the Church to transcend these social cells and to create a Christian 
community which penetrates into all areas of our social structure. 

A final difficulty in the way of evangelism is said to be the 
problem of semantics and theological illiteracy. The world of 
today does not understand “the language of Canaan,” and the 
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Church must spell out the Christian message in modern concepts. 
For many, theology is said to be no more than a heightened version 
of the Golden Rule, and Christ no more than “the First Christian,” 
whose perfection unredeemed man cannot imitate. The Church is 
therefore confronted with the task of bringing the message of 
Christ as the hope of the world to the intelligentsia alienated from 
Christianity as well as to the unskilled working group. 

The committee which prepared the report on evangelism sees 
signs of hope. It believes that theology is being restored to its 
place of honor as the queen of sciences. And this, so it is said, 
applies not to any type of theology, but to the theology of the 
Bible, for only such a theology entitles the Church to enlist in, 
and equips the Church for, its warfare against the secularist 
heresies. In the opinion of many a more significant sign of hope 
is the emergence of the apostolate of the laity. Increasingly signs 
become evident that evangelism no longer is confined exclusively 
to the clergy. The laity is beginning to “gossip” the Gospel, and 
one sinner who has experienced the grace of God speaks to another 
sinner. Both the clergy and the layman are sent to preach and 
therefore are apostles, though their functions may vary. Another 
encouraging sign according to the committee is the establishment 
of the so-called evangelizing community, a Christian “cell,” where 
the dynamics of the Gospel are clearly demonstrated. As an 
example one could point to the Roman Catholic priest-worker 
communities in France. It reminds one of the noble experiment 
of Wilhelm Loehe in founding the Franconian colony in Michigan 
to do mission work among the Indians by establishing a Christian 
community among the pagans. Another hopeful sign is said to be 
the use of the secular drama and the cinema to bring the Gospel 
message to those who ordinarily do not come under the sway of 
evangelism. In short, evangelism, as it will be presented at 
Evanston, will call the member churches to alert the laymen to 
use all the modern forms of a specialized ministry to touch all 
those groups which are today outside the influence of the Christian 
Church. The delegates at Evanston will attempt not only to give 
a graphic picture of the gravity of the situation as they see it, 
but also to offer a strategy and to prepare a message to meet it. 
According to the preliminary studies, the Evanston assembly hopes 
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to integrate its central theme with its program of evangelism and 
to make it clear that the kingdom of God, the “abundant eternal 
life,” is here and now and forever and that the continuing Kingdom 
life is possible now for all those who are in Christ looking forward 
to a final consummation. 

3. The third series of studies will be presented under the topic 
“Social Problems: the Responsible Society in a World Perspective.” 
The study section which will discuss the social problems which 
confront mankind in all portions of our modern world will be 
asked to answer such questions as: Has the Church any positive 
guidance to offer in determining the pattern of economic and social 
development in the future? What is the relevance of the Christian 
faith and hope for the economic and social problems of our time, 
especially for the large segments of our society which today are in 
desperate economic and political need? The presupposition is that 
Christians must provide a realistic hope for the world in grave 
trouble. But to do so the Christians must be aware of the com- 
plexities of the issues in the political, social, and economic spheres. 
The relatively simple economic issues which confronted the Chris- 
tian churches in the past have been replaced by issues which require 
decisions of tremendous complexities. The outcomes of these deci- 
sions are vital for millions of people. For that reason the Christian 
must become thoroughly acquainted with the complicated economic 
and social questions of our time. The churches dare not despair of 
fulfilling this task but must rather find an answer in order to help 
society in its great problems. The main theme of Evanston: “Christ 
the Hope of the World,” is said to place upon the churches the 
task to show that the lordship of Christ as the Hope of the world 
is really related to every aspect of the world situation and to every 
human predicament. To all—the hungry, the poor, the bound, 
the socially disinherited — the Church must become the servant 
of the Lord who heals all manner of diseases and proclaims liberty 
to the captives. The churches must support every effort of people 
and individuals to still their hunger, gain the respect of their fellow 
men, and achieve the full stature of their manhood. The churches 
must struggle everywhere to achieve a free and “responsible society” 
in which the members acknowledge individual and common te- 
sponsibility for one another. At the same time the churches must 
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guard against the danger of making political programs gospels of 
final redemption. 

The term “responsible society” is used in the place of such 
familiar terms as democracy, free society, because these terms have 
been used as propaganda slogans. The World Council of Churches 
defines the “responsible society” as a society “where freedom is the 
freedom of men who acknowledge responsibility and justice and 
public order and where those who hold political authority or 
economic power are responsible for its exercise to God and the 
people whose welfare is affected by it.” The term is used primarily 
in antithesis both to a Jaissez-faire capitalistic society and to totali- 
tarian Communism. In a “responsible society” Christian guidance 
in dealing with political and economic problems will lead to 
responsible action by people and responsible exercise of power on 
all levels of society. The delegates at Evanston will be told that 
the Christian churches must be prepared to serve as the conscience 
of society and to pass judgment on the concrete and difficult social 
issues confronting us today; but that unfortunately there is a ten- 
dency among the churches to be complacent and to accept the 


economic forces as essentially good or to take a negative attitude 
toward our society. It will be urged that modern man can become, 
in fact, has become, the master of his own social destiny and that 
man must remove insecurity, poverty, and all forms of exploitation, 
so that man may increasingly learn to dominate the economic and 
social forces which will improve his lot. 


The study lists instances where tremendous changes have taken 
place in our social structure. If the churches are to influence the 
proper reconstruction of our society, they must become thoroughly 
acquainted with the causes and effects of these social upheavals. 
In the first place, tremendous strides forward have been made in 
all parts of the world in state social security measures so that today 
the state intervenes more than ever before in the economic life for 
the welfare of the public and of the individual. The churches must 
recognize the need for increased state power to deal with our 
economic and social problems, but at the same time recognize the 
fact that such authority must be checked wherever essential human 
freedoms are threatened. In most countries the goal of social policy 
is the establishment of an economic system which embodies both 
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security and flexibility. This means that the churches at Evanston 
must center their attention on the values and the dangers of the 
new function of the state in our social order instead of dealing 
with such abstract controversies as capitalism vs. socialism. 

A second factor which the churches at Evanston will be asked to 
take into consideration is that national economic and political 
stability are dependent upon world economic and political stability. 
The interdependence of the world economy has become a greater 
reality than ever before and deeply affects the national policy of 
each portion of the world. This international interdependence of 
all the people and countries of the world for their economic and 
social well-being is said to compel the churches to review their 
responsibility and re-evaluate the Christian witness in view of the 
complex interrelationship between the nations. This means that 
the economic stability in the United States is more than a matter 
of physical life and death to the whole world, or the slow develop- 
ment of backward countries is more than a political challenge to 
the more privileged nations. Under these conditions it becomes 
the obligation of the churches to work toward the creation of 
a “responsible society” equipped to meet the desperate human 
needs growing out of poverty and frustration. 

A third factor responsible for this tremendous change is the 
development of a new sense of human dignity, fundamental human 
rights, and social justice, accompanied by a revolt against such 
conditions as would politically, economically, and socially enslave 
people. At Evanston the churches will be asked to recognize their 
responsibility in working toward a responsible society which 
recognizes man’s deep-seated urge for justice and equality. 

The tension between the Communists and the non-Communist 
nations of the world is a fourth area of social problems which will 
occupy the attention of the churches at Evanston. They will be 
asked to examine the extent to which they can make a common 
witness regarding political and economic problems in view of the 
great political and ideological divisions in the world today. The 
tremendous appeal which Communism exerts in those regions 
where poverty and misery rule supreme prompts some to think 
that there is little hope that the Christian churches can make an 
impact toward establishing a responsible society and prompts them 
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to suggest a Via media for co-operation with Communism as a 
method to reach greater material abundance and greater justice. 
At Evanston the churches will be asked to answer the questions: 
Can Communism be an effective instrument to improve the political 
and economic life of the nations of the world in spite of the 
totalitarianism which always accompanies Communism? Or must 
the churches reject Communism because it requires such a totali- 
tarianism as will dominate not only man’s institutions, but also 
his mind. At Evanston the churches will be asked to avoid two 
pitfalls in presenting its message as a “responsible society”: On the 
one hand the temptation to engage in “sterile anti-Communistic 
hysteria” and self-righteous adulation, and on the other hand the 
temptation to accept the promises of Communism. 

In the light of the present want, insecurity, fear, world economic 
interdependence, the delegates at Evanston will be invited to give 
serious thought to the following issues: The role of the state in 
economic life and its limits; the place of the worker in modern 
industry; the role of organized labor in modern society; the place 
of the businessman in modern society; economic and social develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries; the economic responsibilities 
of the West; the responsibility of the member churches in relation 
to the challenge of Communism. 

The preliminary studies point out that as the Christian works 
for the responsible society in a world perspective, he has an im- 
possible task unless his faith is firmly grounded in the Church's 
central message: the reconciliation of the world to God by the 
incarnation of His Son. The delegates at Evanston will be asked 
to consider all the ramifications of this message affecting the 
problems of economic and political life and to present to the 
member churches specific and positive directives for them to follow. 
The opinion prevails that while the “responsible society” cannot 
suggest a single pattern of economic institutions for all nations, 
it can suggest criteria by which such patterns must be judged. 
This means in particular that the Christian churches state their 
social convictions positively and not merely as echoes of the 
interests of the Western nations. It does not mean that they will 
take a political neutral attitude and remain indifferent to the social 
and spiritual effects of Communist power. 
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It seems to us that all these problems can be solved only if the 
delegates find the correct answer to the question regarding the 
basis of Christ’s lordship. Are the churches to proclaim the lord- 
ship of Christ in the Calvinistic sense of God’s sovereign and 
absolute majesty or in accord with the Lutheran view, which sees 
Christ’s lordship chiefly in His vicarious activity? 

4. “Questions in the Struggle for World Community” is the 
title under which the churches at Evanston will discuss the Church’s 
attitude toward international affairs. It is presupposed that unless 
the Christians understand the tense situations in international affairs 
and offer remedial action, the world of nations will be so com- 
pletely divided as to bring about the ruin of mankind. In the 
opinion of the commission the churches must find a basis for the 
peaceful co-existence between conflicting power blocs and social 
systems. The churches will be asked to discuss and evaluate from 
the Christian point of view the strength and the weakness of the 
United Nations and related bodies, the tremendous upsurge of the 
peoples in Asia and Africa, and to find adequate definitions of 
human rights. In particular, the Christian churches will be asked 
to study ways and means how they can best undergird the basic 
principles set forth in the charter of human rights adopted by the 
United Nations. The churches at Evanston will wrestle with ques- 
tions such as these: What are the rights to which all men are 
entitled in whatever society they live? How can these rights be 
best secured in relation to particular social structures? What free- 
doms must the Church have in order to retain its rights? What 
can the churches do where these rights are denied? 

Two basic problems on the international level are said to plague 
mankind. The first is the conflict between the Soviet and the non- 
Soviet societies. Weapons for mass destruction are being stockpiled 
at an ever-increasing rate. The various military preparations tend 
to limit or even prevent constructive undertakings which make for 
peace. Worse still is the fact that the two conflicting ideologies are 
not agreed as to a common basic moral principle. Therefore the 
churches at Evanston will seek to find the least common denom- 
inator on the basis of which the two conflicting ideologies can meet. 
The second international problem stems from the rise of nationalism 
and the opposition to colonialism, especially in Asia and Africa. 
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Tremendous differences in culture, religion, and living standards 
exist between the East and the West, which constitute a distinct 
barrier to mutual understanding. It is assumed that the churches 
are unable to solve these problems in the struggle for a world 
community unless these barriers can somehow be overcome by the 
churches. 

The Evanston assembly will endeavor to integrate this problem 
with the central theme. This is said to mean that Christians must 
be ready to testify to the judgment of God upon human idolatry 
and inhumanity as well as to the mercy and forgiveness of God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ; that the churches must become aware 
that God’s purposes in His world cannot fail; that we live in the 
hope that the hearts of men may be transformed by the grace of 
His Spirit, since history is always an open process where new 
beginnings are ever possible whenever men turn from the service 
of false gods to the worship of the living God. Therefore the 
churches must learn to see through the particular political questions 
to the larger ethical issues which underlie them. The churches 
must therefore endeavor not only to improve the political and 
economical situations of less-developed countries, but also to bring 
these countries into a full-fledged participation in the life of 
a world community. It becomes the Church’s obligation to see to 
it that men are not deprived of their basic rights but are given 
conditions in which they can grow into the full life which God 
wills for His children. This is said to be implied in the theme 
“Jesus Christ, the Hope of the World.” This message assures men 
that God is working out His purposes for men through the times 
in which they live. The kingdom of God is here and is also coming. 
This is said to mean that in the Church there exists a fellowship 
in which God has already transcended every barrier which divides 
men and has brought them into a community of common faith, 
hope, and love. Though this life in the Church is still imperfect, 
the churches are to see this pattern of life as God’s will for all 
His people. 


The delegates at Evanston will be asked to give serious considera- 
tion to the purposes of the United Nations and similar specialized 
agencies. They will attempt to draft a program which will bring 
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effective Christian influence to bear on international decisions, such 
as safeguarding human rights, the care of refugees, the problem 
of migration, the regulation and reduction of armaments, the 
dangers and the potentialities of such regional institutions as 
NATO, Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
(one ee 

The leaders of the World Council of Churches hope that at 
Evanston the relevance of Christian doctrine to the concrete issues 
of international affairs will be more clearly seen, so that the state 
and the citizen will play a more responsible role. The member 
churches will be asked to answer questions such as these: What 
are the essential prerequisites for reconciliation between Soviet and 
non-Soviet sovereignties? What are the moral and political pre- 
conditions for an effective disarmament program? How can Chris- 
tian fellowship help establish the moral foundation of world order? 
How can the Christian churches help to establish supernational 
loyalties according to the principles of the United Nations charter? 


It seems that the preceding program is based on the idea of social 
redemption rather than stated in terms of the individual’s redemp- 


tion from sin, the wrath of God, death, and eternal destruction. 
The final reports at Evanston will show whether the W.C.C. 
conceives the kingdom of God as a moral, ethical kingdom of 
this world rather than the gracious rule of Christ in the heart of 
the individual Christian. 

5. “The Church amid Racial and Ethical Tension” has been 
selected as the topic in which an answer is sought to the question: 
How can the Church contribute to the correction of racial prejudice 
and injustice? The delegates will be asked to answer such questions 
as these: How can the message of the Gospel be presented so as to 
correct the chief springs of race prejudice? How can the Christian 
Church solve this problem within its own membership? How may 
the Christian community co-operate with governments and other 
agencies to remedy racial injustice? 

The problem is tremendously wide. To some it is merely a 
problem of “color caste,” or of ethnic origin, or an economic 
problem, or merely a psychological phenomenon. To others it is 
a problem of inherent inferiority or superiority. Still others con- 
sider the current pattern of race relation a part of God’s design. 
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The churches are said to be vitally involved in this problem 
because, on the one hand, the churches are deeply embroiled in the 
conflict and tension of color and ethnic distinctions and because, 
on the other hand, they are under the mandate of a universal 
Gospel which offers the ultimate solution to all injustice and all 
conflicts, including the racial discriminations. 

6. “The Laity—the Christian in His Vocation” is the topic 
assigned to the sixth study section at Evanston. It will be pointed 
out that the very word “vocation” has a religious emphasis, while 
the secular world uses the term as an equivalent for “occupation.” 
For the Christian therefore the various jobs with which men occupy 
themselves in human society have a close relation to God’s call 
into the Kingdom. Therefore all the problems which confront the 
Christian layman demand the Christian answer. Today the Chris- 
tian is involved in problems that concern not only individual 
morality but also the very structure of society and of life. Unfor- 
tunately, so this study group will be told, the Church on the whole 
has failed to understand the problems confronting those who do 
the work of the world. In particular, the churches have not taken 
proper cognizance of the characteristic features which have come 
upon society during the last century as a result of the industrializa- 
tion of society. The Evanston assembly will be confronted with 
some of the results of industrialization, particularly with mechan- 
ization, which places the emphasis on high organization rather than 
on individual decision, on mass production rather than on the 
individual’s work, so that today the pride of the individual crafts- 
man in his work is rarely present. 

The assembly at Evanston will be asked to view the Christian’s 
vocation in the light of the general theme “Jesus Christ, the Hope 
of the World.” This is said to mean that vocation is not primarily 
a task or an obligation imposed on man, but a gift associated 
with the new deliverance which has its ultimate purpose in the 
coming kingdom of God. The Christian must realize that work is 
not only necessary to sustain life but also significant as a service 
to the neighbor. It is, moreover, an expression of man’s creative 
power. Above all, the vocation provides man with the opportunity 
to be obedient to God’s call, which comes to all believers into 
whatever occupation they may be placed. In short, the question 
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confronting the Evanston assembly will be: “What bearing does 
Christian faith have on the daily life of Christian people?” 


It will be pointed out that in the “lay ministry,” in which the 
world and the Church make contact, the Church unfortunately only 
too often conforms to the environment in which it lives. Therefore 
the lay people must learn to realize that the Church is both apart 
from the world and a dispersed community within the world. 


In the past the Christian churches have given three answers to 
questions concerning the relevance of the Christian faith to the 
world of work. Some hold that the Church has no particular 
message to the workingman beyond the general injunctions to be 
honest, sober, and industrious. Others hold that in every occupation 
something beyond the technical skill is required and that all kinds 
of personal relationships and ethical attitudes are involved. The 
Church must concern itself with all the truly human relationships 
which so vitally affect the life of a working community. The third 
view maintains that only the Christian faith can give the true 
meaning of life and that the Christian message actually affects not 
only the ethical decisions but also the proper molding of human 
society, including its work. 

Evanston will attempt to evaluate the manner in which a Chris- 
tian is to understand his work. Is secular work to be seen primarily 
as opportunities for evangelization? Or is it an occasion for obe- 
dience to God expressed in the faithful performance of the job 
according to its secular nature? This consideration will raise the 
question as to the relative importance of the various jobs in which 
the Christians are engaged. In the light of the over-all theme at 
Evanston the assembly will be asked to consider whether in his 
work the Christian is to be guided only by a rigid and ethical code 
concerning a specific type of work or also by the ultimate hope 
that God will triumph over evil and that the Christian may have 
to take a definite stand in his present employment, so that in his 
acts of obedience he gives enduring testimony to his faith. This 
question applies especially to the problem of competition and 
similar temptations, to the Christian standards of ethics involved 
in the Christian’s particular occupation, e.g., the soldier, the worker 
in producing war matériel. 
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The Evanston delegates will be asked to answer these questions: 
Does the Bible contain criteria by which specific modern occupa- 
tions can be judged as to their place in God’s design for the world? 
What needs to be changed in certain occupations to meet God’s 
will? How can such changes be effected? What part are the 
churches to play in making the necessary changes? 

It remains to be seen whether Evanston will commit itself to the 
social gospel, whether it will correctly emphasize the social impli- 
cations of the Gospel, or whether the Evanston message in this area 
will be so ambiguous that either view may find its adherents. 

The leaders of the World Council of Churches believe that: 

the Second Assembly will be of singular importance in the history 

of the Ecumenical Movement, for it will be the first regular 

assembly since the constituting of the World Council at Amster- 

dam in 1948, and will thus be a testing point for this new ecu- 
menical venture. Have the Churches which are members of the 

World Council of Churches learned to go forward together as well 

as “to stay together”? Have we learned to understand each other 

better? Have we learned to be active witnesses of Christ and 

servants among our neighbors? 
The tensions of both a theological and a sociological nature are 
great, since the delegates come from widely scattered areas with 
hardly more in common to unite them than a desire for some sort 
of unity. It is therefore not pessimism when some express the fear 
that the theological divergence is so great that at Evanston the 
member churches may find more areas of diversity than of unity. 
At the same time it is a hopeful sign that the ecumenical move- 
ment is wrestling with real theological problems and that large 
segments of the churches are seeking to find a real Biblical theology. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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SINFUL THOUGHT AND SINFUL DEED — SOME INSIGHTS 
OF NATURAL MAN 


In our rush to club sin-drugged man into an awareness of his 
precarious plight we can easily skid across the line of demarcation 
between strict fact and unwitting overstatement. Does unenlightened 
human reason recognize that sinful thought is culpable even as is the 
sinful deed? Although man may frequently defend himself by pointing 
to the absence of wicked deeds from his life and by pronouncing 
thoughts, evil and criminal, quite innocuous, the question still remains 
as to whether this marks an incapability of human reason or a des- 
perate attempt at self-defense in defiance of better knowledge. Ap- 
parently we have always known the answer.' Have we kept it in mind? 
Have we been precise in our homiletical presentation? 

The problem can be illustrated by placing a representative quotation 
from Luther beside two lines of Juvenal, the Roman satirist (c. A.D. 
60—130). Luther: 

Item, so weiss sie [alle menschliche Vernunft} auch nicht, dass boese 

Neiguag des Fleischs und Hass wider die Feinde Suende sei; sondern 

weil sie siehet und fuehlet, dass alle Menschen so geschickt sind, 

achtet sie solchs fur natuerlich und recht gut Ding, und meinet, es 
sei gnug, wenn man nur aeusserlich den Werken wehret.” 
Juvenal (in the name of human reason) : 

Nam scelus intra se tacitum qui cogitat ullum, 

facti crimen habet.* 

For the man who in the secret recesses of his heart contemplates 

some crime is already guilty of the criminal act. 

It is evident that the judgment of Luther without further delimitation 
is contradicted by the sentiment Juvenal expresses. It would seem, 
then, that a review of some of the pertinent data is in order. 

The commentaries show that the insight of these two lines of 
Juvenal has a pagan pedigree. Parallel utterances are scattered through 
classical writings.* There is no particular occasion for surprise when 
Cicero recognizes: 

In omni iniustitia permultum interest utrum perturbatione aliqua 

animi quae plerumque brevis est et ad tempus, an consulto et cogitata 

fiat iniuria.® 

In every instance of crime it makes a great deal of difference whether 

the injury has been inflicted in some violent passion of the mind 
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which is generally brief and temporary, or whether it is a case of 

deliberate crime with malice aforethought. 

Cicero sees only that the deliberate perpetration of evil differs from 
wrong committed in a violent seizure of blinding passion. He pro- 
nounces no verdict to the intent that the blinding passion short of the 
deed is wrong. 

Juvenal, however, has advanced far beyond this view. To merely 
meditating a criminal act he ascribes the guilt of accomplished evil, 
whereas according to Luther's definition he ought to pronounce the 
stirrings of the mind and heart free from blame. 

The thought is not new with Juvenal. Thales was asked: 

ci Addo. Beods Avbewm0s Gdixdv. 

GA’ ode Stavootbpevos Eq—y.® 

Whether the evildoer might escape the notice of the gods. No, he 

answered, not even in his thoughts. 

Socrates differed from the vulgar in believing that the gods know all 
things said and done. 

yal Ta ovyy Bovdevoueva.* 

Even those things which are resolved upon in silence. 


But to extend the knowledge of the gods to the secret workings of 
the mind is not tantamount to implicating those thoughts, if sinful, 


in the guilt of the sinful deed. Juvenal is not the only classic writer 
who has taken this important step. 
Ovid: 
Quae, quia non liceat, non facit, illa facit. 
Ut iam servaris bene corpus, adultera mens est.§ 
If she does not commit the deed because of lack of opportunity, 
she is still really carrying out the deed. Even if you carefully guard 
your body, your mind is adulterous. 
Seneca: 
Sed ipsa cogitatione nos laedunt et imiuriam qui facturus est 
iam facit.9 
But even by thought they hurt us, and he who is going to injure is 
already doing so. 
Exercetur et aperitur opere nequitia, non incipit.1° 
Wickedness is carried into effect and brought to light by the deed; 
it does not begin there. 
Omnia scelera etiam ante effectum operis, quantum culpae satis est, 
perfecta sunt.!! 
All wicked deeds even before they have been carried out are com- 
pleted in point of fullness of guilt. 


The attempt at a Critique suggests these points: 
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1. The definitions of classical authors caution against oratorical exag- 
geration of the blindness of unconverted man to the sinfulness of 
evil thoughts. The very awareness of a superior being seems to 
include the knowledge that the deity knows and is concerned with 
thoughts of the human heart. 

. Although unregenerate man tends to limit sin to the conscious 
violation of a known law, this is done in contradiction of the 
insights at least of the more serious thinkers. There comes to mind 
the similar case of the atheist who despite the voice of conscience 
and the declarations of the heavens insists that there is no God. 

. Our wielding of the Law is more, not less, crushingly effective if 
we can confront man with the voice of his own conscience and 
make the accusation: “Even thoughts of evil are guilt-stained. 
And you know it!” It is a mistake to flail wildly instead of placing 
our blows with calm and devastating accuracy. 


. This understanding of the ability of human reason involves no 
contradiction with such Scripture passages as Matthew 5:21 ff. and 
Romans 7:7 ff. The antithesis of Matthew 5:21 ff. is not meant in 
the sense that this is a novel interpretation but rather a neglected 
and forgotten one. Even from the schools of the rabbis there could 


emerge a parallel such as this: “Derech Erez 10, R. Eliezer (um 90) 
sagte: wer seinen Naechsten hasst, siehe der gehoert zu den Blut- 
vergiessern.” 1” In the interpretation of Romans 7:7 ff. care must be 
taken to maintain the proper balance so as not to overemphasize 
cognoscere to the neglect of aooputv AaBotoa. The Law brings 
intellectual clarification, but in so doing it also rouses the perverse 
nature of man to sin. The sin resident in man requires only the 
stimulus from without to begin its powerful stirrings. The prohi- 
bition of the Law provides this stimulus.!* 

. That lack of faith, of love and trust in God, constitutes the 
quintessence of sin is not here recognized. And so human reason 
is still blind to the basic nature of sin. “Denn wo Gottes Gesetz 
nicht ist, da ist alle menschliche Vernunft so blind, dass sie die 
Suende nicht mag erkennen. Denn kein menschlich Vernunft weiss, 
dass Unglaube und an Gott verzweifeln Suende sei. . . .” 14 


REFERENCES 


1. Compare, e.g., Louis Wessel, The Proof Texts of the Catechism with 
a Practical Commentary (Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., 
1927), p. 70, ad Rom. 7:7. 
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3, Satire XIII, 209, 210. Nam ties in with the following context. Juvenal is 
consoling a certain Calvinus who has been defrauded. Assuring his friend 
that only those of small spirit find satisfaction in physical vengeance, he 
describes the pangs of conscience which will torture the evildoer. Juvenal 
then slightly interrupts his line of thought to recount the story of Glaukos 
(Herodotus VI, 86). All trace of Glaukos and his family had vanished for 
having merely harbored the desire to defraud. Restitution had been made, 
but metu, non moribus. Therefore the gods destroyed him. Juvenal com- 
ments: Has patitur poenas peccandi sola voluntas. “Such are the penalties 
incurred even by the mere will to sin.” In the “Belles Lettres” series the 
editor (E. Legrand, Herodote, Histoires VI, Paris, 1948, pp. 93,94) 
comments on the Herodotus passage in an interesting footnote contending 
that “. . . l’opposition établié entre xevendijvar tod teod et xorjoor 
prouve que ce qui est condamné est surtout autre chose: l’intention de 
commettre une action criminelle. . . . La conscience des Grecs du 
Ve siécle etait assez éclairée pour ne pas méconnaitre la gravité du 
péché d’intention. Etaient tenus pour également coupables, en droit pénal 
attique, 6 BovAedous xat 6 tH xergi Egyacdpevoc. (Andocides, Myst. 90.)” 
I have not been able to verify the reference to Andocides. 

4, The parallels here quoted are selected from the list in John E. B. Mayor, 
Thirteen Satires of Juvenal with a Commentary (Macmillan & Co., London 
and New York, 1888), II, 281, 282. 
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. Xen. Mem. I, 1. 19. 

. Amor. III 4, 4 and 5. 

} Deitra: df, 3,1. 

. Ben. V, 14, 2. 

. Const. Sap. 7, 4. 

. E. Klostermann, Das Matthaeusevangelinm, Dritte Auflage (Verlag von 
J. C. B. Mohr {Paul Siebeck], Tuebingen, 1938), ad loc. 

. Cf. Theodor Zahn, Der Brief des Paulus an die Roemer, Leipzig, 1910, 
p.340. Anders Nygren: “The effect of the Law is that it arouses sin to 
activity and in a sense provokes it.” Commentary on Romans (Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia, 1949), p. 280. 


. Luther, EA 63:16. 
Palisades Park, N. J. H. ARMIN MOELLERING 


THE APPEAL TO SCRIPTURE AS THE LIVING VOICE OF GOD 


Like the other writers of the New Testament, the inspired author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews appeals to the Old Testament Scriptures 
in order to demonstrate to his readers that his statements are true. 
Nevertheless, a number of scholars have indicated the unique method 
which the unidentified author employs as he cites passages from the 
Old Testament. For instance, we find several composite quotations from 
the Old Testament, or “mosaics,” as in Heb. 1:5-13; 2:12f.; 3:7 ff. 
While we grant that a chain of several passages is to be found also 
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in Rom. 3:10-18, this tendency is more characteristic of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 


Apart from these stylistic differences between the Pauline epistles 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews in the citation of the Old Testament, 
we meet the unusual argument in the latter epistle which views God's 
Word, recorded long ago, as living and speaking to us in the present. 
This appeal interests the conservative theologian today in particular, 
in view of the current discussion as to what constitutes the Word 
of God. 

While the words themselves are recorded in the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, they are quoted by the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as though God were speaking them in the present, for the 
benefit of the readers. Though Paul makes a similar appeal in Gal. 4:24, 
where he regards the Old Testament Scriptures a contemporary witness, 
testifying to his preaching, this approach is found chiefly in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

Generally it must be observed that no difference is made between the 
word spoken and the word written. For us and for all ages the record 
is the voice of God. . .. As a necessary consequence the record is itself 
living. It is not a book merely. It has a vital connection with our 
circumstances and must be considered in connection with them. The 
constant use of the present tense in quotations emphasizes this truth: 
ii. 11 obx éxaroyiveto . . . xaAeiv, AEyov. . . . ili. 7 xabdcs Agyer 1d 
avetpa tO &yvov. xii. 5 ftig .. . dvadéyetor. .. . There is nothing 
really parallel to this general mode of quotation in the other books 
of the N.T. Where the word occurs elsewhere, it is for the most 
part combined either with the name of the prophet or with “Scrip- 
ture.” . . . When God is the subject, as is rarely the case, the 
reference is to words spoken directly by God.” 


William Manson has recently called attention to certain parallels 
between the address of Stephen in Acts 7 and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to point out that the Scriptures are the living, unchanging 
word of God, valid for all times.* Tasker states: 


The Old Testament is, however, something more than just the record 

of past utterances of God. In it the voice of God can still be heard. 

. . . In this way the writer shows clearly that the message of God 

1 Otto Michel, “Der Brief an die Hebraer,” Kritisch-Exegetischer Kom- 
mentar tiber das Neue Testament (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1949), pp. 81 ff. 

2 Brooke Foss Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews (London: Macmillan 
and Company, 1889), p. 475. 

3 William Manson, The Epistle to the Hebrews (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1951), p. 36. 
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spoken of old time remains a message which God speaks at all times 
in the present circumstances of men’s lives.* 


This is evident especially in Heb.3:7,15: “Therefore as the Holy 
Spirit says, ‘Today, when you hear His voice.’ . . . While it is still 
‘today, do not harden your hearts as in the rebellion.” It is also 
noteworthy that the writer of this epistle rather frequently employs 
the present tense, déyet, when he refers to God’s words recorded in 
the Old Testament. For this reason the writer can say that the Word 
of God is “living and active and sharper than any two-edged sword” 
(Heb. 4:12). 

Westcott summarizes another characteristic of the Letter to the 
Hebrews as follows: 

It is characteristic of the Epistle that the words of Holy Scripture are 

referred to the Divine Author and not to the human instrument... . 

His voice, that is, the voice of God spoken through Christ as the 

Apostle applies these words. The application to Christ of that which 

is said of the Lord in the Old Testament was of highest moment for 

the apprehension of the doctrine of His Person.® 


In Heb. 3:7 the author presents the Holy Ghost not only as speaking 
at a specific historic moment in the past, but as speaking in the present 
time as well. The Israelites in the wilderness disregarded the voice 


of the Holy Spirit. The writer of this letter admonishes his readers 
not to harden themselves against the truth. While this voice is still 
addressing them, they are to obey it if they would receive the promised 
rest of God. 

Again, in Heb. 1:6-12, the writer makes a similar appeal in this 
instance to establish and prove the superiority of Christ to the angels. 
He quotes the words of the living voice of God, drawing from 
Ps.104:4; 45:7 f.; 102:26-28; 110:1 in order to show that the Son 
is superior to the angels. The significant fact is that the author of 
this letter establishes the superiority of Christ over the angels by 
stating in the present tense what God has said in the Psalms concerning 
the enthronement and glorious rule of Christ (Heb. 1:8-13). 

Another significant example of the living and present voice of God 
is Heb. 12:5: “And have you forgotten the exhortation which addresses 
you as sons?” In order to encourage his readers to remain steadfast in 
the truth in times of persecution the writer gave them Christ’s example, 
who remained steadfast in His suffering and was glorified. Then he 
proceeds to persuade them to bear divine chastisement, if necessary, 


4 R.V.G. Tasker, The Old Testament in the New Testament (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1947), p. 114. 
> Westcott, p. 80. 
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martyrdom, and under no circumstances yield to the enemies of the 
truth to escape persecution. The author regards the admonition as an 
utterance of God in the present: “My son, despise not thou the 
chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of Him’ 
(AV). This is introduced with the pointed admonition: “And ye 
have forgotten the exhortation which speaketh unto you as unto 
children” (AV). Thus the author regards the utterance in a manner 
that shows that it is God who presently addresses them: 

The utterance of Scripture is treated as the voice of God conversing 

with men. Through the written word the Wisdom of God ad- 

dresses us. This peculiar use of diaAéyeodor does not occur elsewhere 

in the New Testament, but the personification in Gal. 3:8 (xeoidot0a 

h yeagy) ... is even bolder.® 


This appeal occurs again in connection with the author's final argu- 
ment for the superiority of Christ and His priesthood over that of the 
old legal covenant. In the new covenant of grace, this closing propo- 
sition states there is no room for Levitical sacrifices. How does the 
author prove this? He appeals to the voice of God, Heb. 10:15 ff, 
as follows: 

Whereof the Holy Ghost is also a witness to us; for after that He 

had said before, This is the covenant that I will make with them after 

those days, saith the Lord, I will put My laws into their hearts, and 
in their minds will I write them; and their sins and iniquities will 

I remember no more (AV). 

Previous to this, the author had proved that God no longer demanded 
the sacrifices which had been obligatory under the old covenant. He 
directs his readers to what God says (Aéyet) in Ps. 40:7-9: 

Wherefore when He cometh into the world, He saith, Sacrifices and 

offering Thou wouldest not, but a body hast Thou prepared Me. 

In burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin Thou hast had no pleasure 

(Heb. 10:5 [AV]). 

And thus 

The words of the Psalmist are ideally the words of Christ; and they 

are not past only but present. Compare ch.1:16f. 3:7; 5:6; 8:8. 

No person is named. The thought of the true speaker is present to 

the mind of every reader.’ 

Thus the writer to the Hebrews recognized in the Old Testament, 
quoted by him from the Septuagint, the proclamation of Christ Himself, 
as well as the prophetic truths which Christ came to fulfill.® 


New Athens, III. W. B. STREUFERT 


6 Ibid., p. 399. 7 Ibid., p. 309. 8 Michel, p. 81. 
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Outlines on Hannover Epistles 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 10:1-33 


We have become thoroughly familiar with such words as “Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all mations”; “God would have all men to be 
saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth.” But the Apostles 
were equally familiar with them, and still they did not see them 
in their true world-wide significance because of their Jewish 
scruples. It may be that we need just as much instruction from 
God as did Peter before we fully and finally do what God asks 
of us. Actually it all hinges on the answer which our faith gives 
to the question: 

For WHOM Is JESUS CHRIST? 


I 
The Marvelous Grace of God in Preparing Cornelius 
for the Preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 

A. What Cornelius was in his relationship to God (vv. 1, 2). 
With a high position of trust from God (centurion) that only 
too often was abused for selfish purposes. A Gentile who was 
a proselyte of the gate, using the two most highly regarded Jewish 
virtues for the expression of his faith. 

NoTE: It should be shown that the alms and the prayers were 
not the reason or cause of grace, as if Cornelius had greater merit 
than others who received no such favor. Actually the word for 
“prayer” here would seem to indicate something beyond the Jewish 
offices of prayer. Without a doubt the strong, constant pleading for 
the revelation of the Messiah and the inclusion of himself and his 
own in the blessing of the Messiah. Cornelius would be something 
of a Gentile counterpart of the Shepherds, Simeon, Anna, and 
others. 

B. The grace of God in urging Cornelius to send for Peter 
(vv. 3-6). God sends an angel to encourage and indicate to Cor- 
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nelius what he should do, but the preaching of the Gospel God 
reserves for the holy ministry, which He Himself instituted. 
Doubtless there are angels working today without our being aware 
of them, angels of crosses, angels of bells, angels of memories, 
perhaps even angels carrying H-bombs and threatening C-bombs; 
but the best that God will let them do is urge men to send for 
those who can preach the Gospel or prepare men’s hearts for the 
Gospel that is preached. 

C. Cornelius in his relationship with his own (vv. 7, 8). Cor- 
nelius is a sharer of his religious knowledge and experience with 
those close to him. At the time he was better in this respect than 
Peter, though himself still in need of much information. Might 
it be that many of the sects and many less privileged individuals 
put us to shame in this respect? 

Note: Perhaps to offset any possibility of misunderstanding, 
the emphasis in this section should be on Cornelius’ need of grace, 
for all the fine things said about him would profit him nothing 
if he did not believe the Gospel that Peter was to bring. It should 
also be shown that Cornelius served a larger and wider function 
than his own person, because God was using him in a very special 
way to open the doors of His Church to all. For whom is Christ? 
Even for me, because He is for Cornelius and for all. 


II 
The Marvelous Grace of God in Breaking Down the Wall 
of Partition by Preparing Peter to Preach the Gospel 
to Cornelius 
A. Peter had stronger reasons for not preaching to Cornelius 
than we have for not preaching to some in our day (v. 14). 


B. God recognizes neither our personal scruples nor any man’s 
background, descent, or even sin. The only thing that God recog- 
nizes is Jesus Christ, who by His death and resurrection has made 
all things clean (v.15). 

NoTeE: Here, of course, is the heart of this text and therefore 
must also be the heart of the sermon. It is most tempting to take 
v.15 as the theme, but it is subject to too much misunderstanding. 
Most pertinent is that we ask ourselves to what extent we are 
calling common what God has cleansed for far lower reasons and 
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from lower motives than Peter had. Everything that we let inter- 
fere with the preaching of the Gospel is for us a way in which 
we call unclean what God has cleansed. This would make a strong 
mission sermon. 


C. God’s special grace in His patience with Peter (v.16). 
It would seem that Peter refused three times, but God is gracious 
also in His dealings with our unwillingness. A sermon such as 
this one can become shows how patiently God still deals with us 
after we have refused not three, but many times! 


III 
A Convinced Peter Does Not Hesitate When God Asks 


A. Peter finds the application of his vision in the people who 
have come to bring him to Cornelius (vv. 19, 20). We err when 
we attempt to confine the Gospel to our own musings or theoretical 
discussion of the question “For whom is Jesus Christ?” God always 
has only one application. Christ is for people who are not “unclean” 
because Christ died and rose. 


B. Peter willing to go because he knows what God wants 
(v.21). If we know what God wants over against the Corneliuses 
of the world, what must our refusal show? 


C. Peter sincerely acknowledges his unwillingness, but is under 
the constraint of God (vv. 28, 29). More often than not we offer 
willingness and do not go. Perhaps the Parable of the Two Sons 
is pertinent here. 


IV 
The Marvelous Soil for Sowing the Seed After God 
Has Prepared It 

A. Frank acknowledgment on Cornelius’ part of God’s grace in 
that he mentions not what he, but what God has done (vv. 30-32). 
These are those for whom Jesus Christ is: humble before God, 
empty of virtue and merit, hungry for righteousness. One could 
almost think of all the Beatitudes in connection with Cornelius. 

B. The purpose of the gathering (v.33). This should be the 
theme of every congregation, and to hear and do all that God has 
commanded should be the single purpose of its existence as well 
as the heart of its worship. 
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NotE: Let us be sure that we do not use this as a new judgment 
on what is clean and unclean, as if we were able to tell in advance 
that certain groups are more amenable to the Gospel than others 
and some people were more eager to hear all that God has com- 
manded than others. That is why the theme must be developed 
in all the parts of this sermon, even more perhaps than has been 
indicated, because the only conclusion that this text warrants is 
that Jesus Christ is for all, and we have something less than an 
understanding of Him, His death and life and work and resurrec- 
tion, if we in any way attempt to keep Him as our exclusive 


prerogative. 
Minneapolis, Minn. WILLIAM A. BUEGE 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 12:1-17 


There is a language everyone understands — trouble (Job 14:1). 
Christians not exempt (Heb. 12:6). God permits trouble to come 


to His children. 
WHEN TROUBLE COMES 


I 
The Christian Prays 
A. The Christians prayed then (vv. 1-5). 

1. Trouble came like a storm to church in Jerusalem. Herod 
vexed church. James beheaded. Peter, leader of the church, im- 
prisoned. Clouds of trouble dark and threatening. 

2. The Christians prayed. It seemed so futile. Herod determined. 
Prison secure. Future of church looked dark. But Christians went 
to the very God who let trouble come to young and struggling 
church. Prayed far into the night. 


B. The Christian prays today. 


1. Day of trouble not past. Troubles of all kinds. Enumerate. 
We have trouble as Christians and trouble because we are 
Christian. What shall we do? 

2. The Christian prays. Things may seem to be as hopeless 
as when Peter was in prison. As night is darkest before the dawn, 
so God’s help is nearest when trouble is greatest. That is why 
the Christian prays. 
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II 
The Lord Answers 
A. He answered then (vv. 2,6-10). 


1. He answered James, but in His own way. James had te- 
quested a seat of honor (Mark 10:35 ff.), but received a martyr's 
crown. God also answered his request for a steadfast faith when 
facing the sword. 


2. He answered Peter. Facing execution, lying on prison floor, 
chained to two soldiers, but sound asleep. Not the guilty sleep 
of Gethsemane, but the peaceful sleep of a child of God com- 
mitted to His care. “So He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


3. He answered the prayers of the church in Jerusalem. Here 
describe the miraculous delivery of Peter. Almost too good to 
be true (v.9b). 


B. He answers today. 


1. The promises of God to answer prayer (Ps. 50:15; Is. 65:24; 
Matt. 7:7) are sure (Ps. 33:4). 


2. But He answers in His own way. One woman receives no 
child, another as many as she desires. One Christian dies, another 
gets well. One succeeds in business, another fails. We may not be 
able to understand the ways of God, but we can be sure of His love. 
Therefore we trust His wisdom and submit to His will. 


III 
The Christian’s Faith Is Strengthened 
A. How the early Christians were strengthened (vv. 11-17). 
1. Peter was strengthened and strengthened his brethren. What 
seemed like a dream became a conviction (v.11). What seemed 


impossible was now very real. He went to home of Mary to 
encourage his fellow believers. 


2. The praying Christians were strengthened. They needed it. 
Refused to believe Peter was free. Said Rhoda was mad or that 
it was Peter’s angel. But what joy when they saw the delivered 
Apostle! He had to signal to them to remain silent. Then, after 
listening to his account of his deliverance, they went to strengthen 
their brethren. The result? (V. 24.) 
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B. Christians strengthened today. 

1. Some have been strengthened. Here I would like to step 
down from pulpit and have some of you relate how you went to 
God in the day of trouble, how He answered your prayers, and 
how your faith was strengthened. To do this publicly here might 
embarrass you, but will you do it privately? Share your in- 
creased joy! 

2. Some will be strengthened. Are you now facing some problem 
that seems to defy solution? Keep on praying like those early 
Christians. God will answer even though you may not believe it 
possible. And then, when His time comes, how much stronger your 
faith will be! 

Do you know of someone who is behind the “iron gate” of 
trouble? Pray for him. No hand was seen by Peter when the 
iron gates opened, but the folded hands of praying Christians held 
the key. The arm of the Lord is not shortened. His ear is not 
closed. Your folded hands hold the key. Open the gate, and set 
your friend free. 

Riverside, Calif. WILLIAM GRAUMANN 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
2 THEsS. 3:1-13 


Our best intentions for service are in vain unless they are founded 
in Christ. We need to plant our feet firmly on Christ and then 
work. All of us have duties and obligations in many of our rela- 
tionships in life. In the family, in business, and in the church 
we have responsibilities. We ask for clear vision to know that 
we stand with Christ and for Him. Let the world see Christ 
through us in our life and service. Our text gives some 


DIRECTIONS OF DUTY FOR CHRISTIANS 


I 
We Are in Christ 
A. Faith in Christ is a gift of God. 


1. By nature we have no faith (v. 2). “All men have not faith.” 
By ourselves we are misdirected (Eph. 2:1; 5:14; Col. 2:13). Amid 
a hundred philosophies of salvation we know that 
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2. God alone creates saving faith (v.5). He directs the way 
(Eph. 2:8,9; Acts 15:11; Rom.3:24). This is the triumph of 
Calvary and the empty tomb. And God, who creates faith, will 
also preserve it (v.3; 2 Tim. 2:13; Rev. 1:5). 


B. Faith in Christ demands expression (v. 4). 

“Faith without works is dead.” (James 2:17 ff.) After we wor- 
ship, we serve (Matt. 4:10; 5:16; 1 Tim. 6:18; Heb. 10:24). Faith 
must function. First we hear the sermon, then we live it. The 
Great Commission has been given also to us. We show our love 
to those whom we love. The Lord directs us into service for Him. 


II 
We Who Are in Christ Have Duties 
A. The duty of prayer. 

1. There must be prayer that the Word of God have free course 
and be glorified (v.1). The Gospel must keep on moving forward 
by winning new hearts for Christ. To stand still is to go backward. 
We must pray for our faithful missionaries. (List some of the 
projects of our Church: Lutheran Hour, “This Is the Life,” mis- 
sionaries in foreign fields and at home, the opening of two new 
missions every week, Sunday School by Mail, and other efforts that 
are being made for the spreading of the Word.) 

2. Pray also that opposition may come to an end (v.2). Paul’s 
life was not to be cut short by evil men. His life may have been 
the most important one on earth at that time. There was much 
enmity against Paul for his preaching of the Gospel (1 Cor. 16:9). 
Note the catalog of troubles in 2 Cor. 11:25 ff. We pray today that 
Opposition to missionaries and their work may come to an end. 
We pray also that various governments may not hinder the spread 
of the Gospel. 


B. The duty of patience (v.5). 

The congregation to which this letter was sent needed patience. 
The Lord is the great Example of patience (Is.53:7). Christ was 
patient through all His suffering (Heb. 10:36; James 5:7). We 
must have patience to wait for His advent and in all our duties. 


C. The duty of withdrawing from evil associations (v.6). 
There were sinners in the church. They were walking disorderly 
(v.6; 1 Tim. 6:5; 2 John 10). 
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The true Christians were to withdraw from such persons. This 
was social exclusion, ostracism. Christians cannot live on terms of 
intimacy with those who deny the faith. The world judges us by 
the people with whom we associate. 


D. The duty of work. 

Paul gave a good example of work. He could have received 
support from the church. But in order to give a good example 
he earned his own living (vv. 7 ff.; 1 Cor.9:14,15). Paul was not 
ashamed to work. Those not working should not eat (v.10; 
Rom. 12:11; Prov. 20:13). This refers to those who are able to 
work but refuse (Gen. 3:19). 

Don’t be busybodies (vv. 11,12; 1 Tim.5:13). Don’t meddle 
with work that is none of your business. Work with quietness, and 
eat the bread earned by your own toil (v.12). 

In these Christian duties don’t become weary (v.13). There is 
no rest in the spiritual life. We must always be at work for the 
Lord. Work while it is day. We shall have our rest in heaven. 


Buffalo, N. Y. JOHN E. MEYER 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 14:8-20 


One thing we all like, to have others compliment us for things 
we are, do, and have. Warm feeling to know others approve, no 
matter who. As individual Christians and as a Church collectively 
often long to bask in sunshine of public approval. Strive in every 
way to build up this approval, to have a good place in the 
public eye. Being 

IN THE PUBLIC EYE 
may be a pleasant and a hazardous thing as the text shows in 
experience of Paul and Barnabas. They enjoyed and suffered 


I 


Loud Adulation, Even to Deification 
Preaching in Lystra reached high point of success on a certain 
day. A regular listener, converted (vv.8,9), “had faith.” The 
success we still seek, not to bring men to ourselves, but to Christ. 
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Then the real miracle has been accomplished. This is what we 
want to be in the public eye. 

In addition, some wonderful things. In the text (v.10). This 
secondary success was received with crushing public approval. 
Maybe Paul regretted he had said it so loud. He had public 
approval, publicity unsurpassed, which soon put him on the 
razor’s edge. He was indeed in the public eye. 

Response of public was immediate, spontaneous, enthusiastic, 
loud, and sincere (v.11). They could not estimate quickly how 
they looked in the public eye; they did not understand their dialect. 
To this day often difficult to estimate our place in the public eye. 
At the moment we do not understand the dialect of the world. 

There was loud adulation, too loud (vv. 11b,12). The heathen 
legend of Baucis and Philemon well known. An aged poor couple 
had been hospitable to Jupiter and Mercury (explain order and 
function of these deities) as they traveled in disguise. Neighboring 
wealthier people destroyed by flood for not taking them in. Humble 
cottage changed into temple. They became its priests, granted 
a long life, and died within the same hour, as requested. Their 
bodies changed into oak and lime trees before the temple. (See 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, 8,611, etc.) Those who had not believed 
the story up till now believed it now. These men are not from God; 
they are the gods themselves. They were truly high in the public 
eye. Too high! 

What they said, they did (v.13). Double motive: fear, to 
protect their property; hope, to receive a great blessing. 

This was the backfire: Instead of getting them away from their 
heathen religion, their paganism had been strengthened. This 
dare not go on! Though praised to the skies, it was public approval, 
wrong in itself, wrong because excessive, wrong because given for 
a wrong reason. Learn this lesson: for a Christian or a Church to 
be in the people’s eye may be an awkward, embarrassing thing. 
You are at their mercy. Their vision, not only slanted, but entirely 
distorted. This is the bitter lesson of the text for Paul and us. 
What to do? Every effort made to correct the public—a most 
unpopular thing to do (vv. 14-18). “Preach unto you,” we bring 
you good news. You think it is good news that Jupiter and Mercury 
are with you—no such thing. They do not even exist. Turn 
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from these vanities, these nothings. Turn to Christ, who made 
this man leap to the throne of God. This is the slant we wish 
to attain in the public eye: our work is to save souls. Is this 
where you stand in the public eye? you, your congregation in its 
various activities? 


II 


Loud Condemnation 

They quit their adulation reluctantly (v. 18). Were they 
insulted? If not, they were confused. 1. Resentment: All right! 
If you don’t want our attention, you won't get it. 2. Indifference: 
Just forget it. 3. Acceptance: Some converted, came to hear 
Paul through the publicity, disciples gained (v.20). 4. Open 
hostility. 

Would not take much to tilt emotions from adulation to 
condemnation. It came from 30 to 130 miles away (v.19). 
A religious goon squad exploited the grievances in true totali- 
tarian style. The miracle was a fake. The Apostles were 
impostors exploiting the legends of the people. Truly, in the 
public eye! From loud adulation to loud condemnation. Sacti- 
fice in the hands today, stones tomorrow. Have you ever felt 
the sting of such stones? 

In the public eye either as individual Christians or collectively 
as a Church. The heathen public has two slants, both wrong: 
(1) Adulation which considers us in a superstitious way, regard 
with awe and respect, a power for good, personal approval that 
we are fine people, to be trusted; pray, worship together, main- 
tain schools, etc. Good for us, but not acceptable to them. 
(2) Condemnation, the slant of the vast majority. Consider 
every Christian a poor deluded fool, or a fool who is trying to 
fool others. Sin, heaven, hell, Christ, in their eyes —a colossal 
scheme of delusion. Their thoughts are hammering the planks 
for the gallows. Have you ever felt the pressure of public 
opinion? 


To be in the public eye, a good thing, not for its own sake, 
but to bring them to God’s Word, e.g., miracle of the text, the 
other fine things we do. For this reason eager for good public 
relations. Should not make ourselves obnoxious; though many 
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things about us in themselves that are so in their eyes. The 
temptation: to stunt our witness to keep the fangs of the 
masses covered. 

One purpose to be in the public eye: not that we receive the 
praise of men, but that God receive the praise of men. That we 
put in their eye what is in our eye, Jesus Christ. 


Did you ever feel the spite of other people because you are 
a Christian? Ever lose a friend? Then know that these are the 
stones of Lystra. For a Christian to be high in the public eye is 
often to get a black eye. The test question: Am I willing to hold up 
my head and take a “shiner” for my Lord Jesus? Paul was. 


Are you? 
Schaumburg, III. F. A. HERTWIG, JR. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 15:4-22 


A rather lengthy text. Yet fits admirably into assigned place of 
the scheme of the church year. Many District conventions have 
been held, pastoral conferences are in the offing, and generally 
congregational activities will again be resumed after the summer's 
lull. For all of these activities this text contains some valuable 
lessons. Reports to congregations of District conventions; prepara- 
tion for pastoral conferences; Bible Study Advance in the congre- 
gations; all will profit by a study of the text before us. For our 
learning let us summarize the text under the caption: 


PROBLEMS VIEWED AND SETTLED ACCORDING TO Gop’s WorD 


I 
The Problem 
Text: vv.4,5. Must be considered in the light of Galatians 2. 
Text does not say that Paul and Barnabas spoke freely of uncir- 
cumcision of the Gentile Christians. Presumably in the light of 
Galatians 2 a fact which was well known. Now this problem 
brought to the fore. Clamors for a settlement. Unity of Church 
is at stake. But future progress of the Church through Gentile 
nations in question also. Cp. Das Neue Testament Deutsch, Vol.V, 
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pp. 89 ff. Questions to be settled: Will Gentiles consider freedom 
from Law license? Will they despise Law? Will Jewish Christians 
be offended? Truly a delicate situation! 

Illustrate by; problems of today. 


II 
The Discussion 


Vv.6-18. Evidently a tense situation, for “there had been much 
disputing.” Peter relates his experiences (vv. 7-11). He points to 
the rule to be followed, a good rule for all times: to ask no more 
of the Gentiles than Jews are able to bear (v.10). Peter also 
points to chief concern, personal faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
(v.11). 

Surely these directions deserve to be followed in our discussion 
of doctrine and practice, especially in the discussion of problems 
of casuistry. We submit that there can never be an unreasonable 
insistence upon observances of customs, laws, and traditions, espe- 
cially laws, which do not apply, neither in the congregation nor 
at conventions and conferences. To this presentation of Peter 
James agrees. He points to the blessings of God upon the work 
among the Gentiles (vv. 13-18). In each instance we note that 
the norm for the discussion is the Word of God. 

Thus it should be among us when we come “together for to 
consider” problems as they arise. 


II 
The Settlement of the Problem 

V.19. As spokesman for the Apostles and the Christians at 
Jerusalem James proposes a settlement. It is contained in v. 20; 
and the reason for the proposal is given in v.21. The unity of the 
Church is to be preserved. The Jews are not to be offended by 
being invited to partake of idolatrous orgies. In fact, these have 
no place any longer even in the lives of the Gentiles. In his 
pastoral wisdom James points out what of the Law is applicable 
to both Jew and Gentile. Uppermost in James’ mind is the sal- 
vation of souls (vv. 16,17). 

The application: Practical value of District synods, pastoral 
conferences, Bible classes in the home congregation. All designed 
to enable us to resolve disputes in matters of doctrine and practice 
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according to the Word of God. Sometimes matters referred to 
special committees for further study, such as the question of 
woman suffrage in the Church. When reports are issued, diligently 
study them in the light of the Scriptures. Thus we are sure to be 
on the right track for a God-pleasing settlement of the problems 
of doctrine and practice as they arise in our age and day. 


Nore: If the pastor has at his disposal Das Neue Testament 
Deutsch, it will pay him to read the section treating this chapter 
in Vol. V, pp.89—97. Herman Wolfgang Beyer makes the in- 
teresting observation that Paul and Barnabas perhaps didn’t even 
attend this session or synod and that v.12 is an interpolation. 
Beyer bases his opinion and finding on the fact that a special 
delegation was chosen to go with Paul and Barnabas to Antioch 
and report the outcome of the meeting in Jerusalem, something 
which he considers superfluous, inasmuch as Paul and Barnabas 
were certainly capable of making their own report. However, in 
defense of v.22 we can say that the report of Paul and Barnabas 
was merely strengthened and substantiated in this very delicate 
matter by the presence of distinguished members from the con- 
gregation in Jerusalem. 


Duluth, Minn. WALTER H. BOUMAN 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF VIRGINITY 





Under this heading America, May 15, 1954, comments on the recent 
encyclical Sacra virginitas, which Pope Pius XII issued on March 25, 
the Feast of the Annunciation. The editor states that this ‘encyclical 
“was imperatively called for by the whole moral climate of what has 
rightly been called our ‘sensate age.’ For in our times an undue and 
unhealthy emphasis on sex has so debauched spiritual nobility that the 
words ‘virgin’ and ‘virginity’ mean no more than frustration and 
frigidity.”. —The Roman Catholic Church has extolled virginity, or 
celibacy, as the best means to aspire to divine things and to direct 
men and women to please God in all things and to consecrate body 
and soul entirely to Him. The Pope declares that “the Church has 
always esteemed ‘sacred virginity and perfect chastity consecrated to 
the service of God . . . as one of the most precious treasures its Author 
has left to it as an inheritance.’” In the encyclical the Pope expresses 
the fear that in our modern society marriage with its ideals and 
problems threatens to undermine the integrity of this concept of 
virginity and that marriage is extolled to such a degree that virginity 
is relegated to a secondary place. The encyclical states: “It is cer- 
tainly not our intention to deny that Catholic spouses, by exemplary 
Christian life and the practice of virtues, can produce abundant and 
salutary fruits in every place and circumstance. But he who would 
counsel the matrimonial life as preferable to a total consecration to 
God would invert and confuse the right order of things.” The 
encyclical stresses that the ideals of virginity should be inculcated 
especially on seminarians and religious novices. To cap the climax 
of this encyclical the Pope states in conclusion: “To preserve chastity 
untainted and to perfect it, there is a means whose marvelous efficacy 
is confirmed and repeated by the experience of centuries—a solid 
and burning devotion to the Mother of God.” 

It would be well for the Romanists to read the Augsburg Con- 
fession and Apology, Articles XXIII and XXVII. Our Lutheran 
Confessions point out that it is a natural human and divine right to 
marry and that celibacy as a means of working out one’s salvation is 
diametrically opposed to the Gospel. EE.M. 


THE UNITY OF THE SCRIPTURES 
Under this heading the Journal of Biblical Literature (March, 1954) 
reprints the presidential address delivered at the annual meeting of the 
555 
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Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis on December 29, 1953, 
at the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill, by Prof. S. Vernon 
McCasland of the University of Virginia. 


The contention of the author is that there is today an increasing 
appreciation among scholars of the unity of the Scriptures that is based 
upon faith. While the conservative student has a conception of the 
unity of the Scriptures different from the one here described, the 
writer's thesis nevertheless is in some respects gratifying. As Dr. Mc- 
Casland points out, the unity of the Bible disintegrated under the rise 
and reign of critical study. Today, however, scholars seem to expe- 
rience a “new warmth which comes to them from the Scriptures, or 
at least through them.” The author says: “They are returning to a type 
of appreciation of the sacred writings which has been held by be- 
lievers all through the centuries . . . there is an apparent return to 
a belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures” (p.6). “The return to 
ideas of inspiration and revelation may be put down as one of the 
marked trends of our Biblical scholarship of the last decades” (ibid.). 
There is in this new appreciation of the Bible a “return of humility.” 
“One senses in this recent movement something more in the nature 
of humility” (p.7). 

All this, of course, does not mean a return to the ancient orthodox 
conception of Scriptural unity. The author, for example, declares that 
“the great Bahai temple has somehow caught the spirit which now 
moves our (the modern scholars’) souls.” Again: “On all hands we 
find a willingness to recognize that a good many stories of the Bible 
are myths and should be so interpreted. We would not dream of trying 
to verify the story of Adam and Eve by excavating some ancient tell. 
Once we see that the story is a myth, it becomes evident that Adam 


and Eve are every man and every woman that ever lived or ever will 
live” (p.7). “A great many legendary elements have thus crept into 
the Bible. But this is of no consequence to us. Neither the Bible nor 
anything else can ever be used to give objective, infallible validation 
of the ‘things not seen.’ Man's faith must always be in invisible things, 
of which there can be no rational proof because they are beyond the 
scope of reason. There is thus no rational certainty in faith” (p.9). 


The article closes with the paragraph: “The essence of faith is that 
it is an immediate intuition of things not seen. The heart of a re- 
ligious man is cheered by the sense of a divine presence. But this 
certainty of the invisible never becomes objective knowledge, although 
it is itself the foundation of such knowledge and inevitably tran- 
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scends it. In this experience lies the deepest and most abiding unity 
of the Scriptures.” 

It is evident that this new approach to the Bible has not freed itself 
very much from the old liberalism which it disavows. It is a mystical 
Schwaermerei similar to that with which Luther had to contend at the 
time of the Reformation. It repudiates Scripture as the divine objective 
truth, but claims to experience in or by its use a sense of the divine 
presence, in which, as it says, “lies the deepest and most abiding unity 


of the Scriptures.” J. T. MUELLER 


“Is THE STUDY OF THE PAST GETTING TO BE A THING OF THE PAST?” 


Time (April 12) raises this question as a result of observations 
recently released by George Barr Carson, Jr., professor of history at 
the University of Chicago. Time quotes Dr. Carson as follows: 

The teaching of ancient history is a luxury only reluctantly af- 

forded. . . . Medieval history is only better off by degree. Both, to 

be sure, have had the ground cut from under them by the failure 
of the lower schools to provide sufficient students with the necessary 
classical background. The university itself may be blamed in part; 
faced with the fact that the lower schools had fallen under the 
administration of a faction that regarded such disciplined studies as 
languages to be a waste of time and unnecessary for contemporary 
living, the university had either to drop its requirements or not to 
admit students. . . . If the trend [offering courses only in modern 
history} is carried to its logical conclusion, we shall indeed not have 
history in the curriculum, but only social studies which, with luck, 
will be contemporary civilization, and at worst, predictions of things 

to come based on statistics of things happening. 

Dr. Carson appears to be voicing a legitimate concern. Failure effec- 
tively to teach foreign languages on the lower levels, both classical 
and modern, will, in course of time, make a scientific study of the past 
impossible. It will likewise make impossible a thorough study of 
ancient, medieval, and modern theological thought. How shall we, 
to be explicit, perpetuate the Sola Scriptura principle with all its 
implications if our Church were to neglect the task of making 
ministerial students competent in the use of the sacred languages and 
the languages in which Lutheranism found its classical expression? 
This is not a complaint. There are, God be praised, students at the 
Seminary who, because of patient effort, are using the language skills 
with which our colleges and our Seminary supplied them, and are 
doing so profitably. A bow to all instructors in our system of minis- 
terial training who have made this possible. 
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But we need to forge ahead. We need to do this job better than 
we have done it in the past. We need to train students who will 
possess an even greater command of the sacred languages and the 
languages hallowed by the history of our Church. Speaking for clas- 
sicists, the following quotation from the Classical Bulletin (February) 
may sound to some like a rhapsody of a diseased mind. Nevertheless, 
a second reading of this gem should convince even the hard-shelled 
social scientist and some fine Christians in our own Church that there 
is in this quotation at least as much truth as error. The quotation reads: 

We should not assume that the classics are immortal. Their great 

quality lies in form, in scope, and in method, which are all within 

human reach and which have been perfected by the classical authors 
to a degree which makes them models for all later time. While the 
excellence of formal expression, in art and literature, has been long 
recognized . . . we do not seem to be equally aware of the significance 
of scope and method. The scope of the classics is indeed all-embracing 
and universal; they contain clear formulations of virtually all prob- 
lems which are faced by man, in natural science, in systematic 
philosophy, and in the practical fields of morals and politics. In 
offering various solutions to these problems, the classical authors have 
developed and employed methods of fact finding, of logical reasoning, 
and of artful presentation, which can serve as models even today when 
our material evidence has been so enormously increased. It is there- 
fore justified that classicists should be proud of their calling and 
humble towards their subject; theirs is a task as dignified in the field 
of human knowledge as is that of the Biblical scholar and theologian 
in increasing our knowledge of God. P.M.B. 


THE MINISTER'S READING HABITS 


Under this heading the Calvin Forum (November, 1953) offers an 
article which deplores both the present-day superficial training of men 
for the sacred ministry and the neglect of systematic study by pastors 
after their graduation. It complains that “our present-day environment 
and setup are, on the whole, antagonistic to thorough preparation for 
the pulpit.” The writer thereupon quotes a minister as saying: “There 
is too much preaching already; my sermons are never longer than ten 
or twelve minutes. ‘Continued in our next’ is my motto.” The pastor, 
of course, does not deserve the whole blame for this lamentable con- 
dition. Then also “the tempo of modern life is increasingly hostile 
to solid reading.” But the fact remains that some ministers do not 
read the Bible more than do their parishioners. They read merely 
a single chapter a day for “the family altar” and “for the rest study 
a text to distill a sermon from it.” In consequence of this neglect 
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pastors do not know the very book from which they are to draw the 
teachings which they communicate to their hearers. Equally regrettable 
is the neglect by many pastors of the study of dogmatics. “Systematic 
theology is far from popular today. Our growing Americanization 
forces a tendency in the opposite direction. Yet a sermon without 
a doctrinal foundation or background is likely to end in generalities 
and vagueness. Doctrine nowadays has to be spoonfed, in small dosages 
and in concentrated form. And this calls for a life-long study of 
theology.” In the constructive part of his article the writer does not 
outline a detailed program of reading. He merely suggests general 
principles. “A minister should read widely. He should be like the bee 
that gathers its honey from many flowers.” He must, of course, read 
the daily newspaper as also a secular weekly periodical representing in 
summary the news of the week. But there must also be regular reading 
of theological journals, and for this “half hours and quarter hours will 
have to be rescued from the ‘wasted’ hours of which there are too 
many in most lives.” Above all, there must be careful study of books 
that help the minister to preach the divine Word with clarity and 
power. There must be regular study of the Bible and of commentaries 
especially on Monday after the strenuous Sunday task. “When a man 
feels depleted after two or three mental explosions on a Sunday, 
replenishing his mental stock on Monday morning should be to him 
relaxation rather than hard work.” But no matter how a minister may 
arrange his reading or study hours, there are two secrets which he must 
keep in mind. One is that he must develop a taste for reading, the 
other that he must master tidbits of time. Not all pastors, of course, 
are guilty of neglecting their necessary reading for theological advance- 
ment. There are indeed “bookworms” who rather neglect their pastoral 
duties, but on the whole the admonitions and suggestions of the 
writer are worthy of consideration. J.T. MUBLLER 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY AS INTERPRETED BY SOVIET COMMUNISM 


Before me lies a history of antiquity written and edited under Soviet 
auspices. The editor is Professor A. W. Mischulin. The title of the 
book is Geschichte des Altertums. The imprint reads: Volk und 
Wissens Verlag, Berlin/Leipzig, 1949. It is the second edition. The 
book is written from the point of view of the Marxian interpretation 
of history (“class struggle,” “dialectic materialism”). It begins: “Many 
hundreds of thousands of years ago human life originated on earth. 
Primitive people were savages and roamed about in hordes like 
animals.” The text is well illustrated and eminently readable. Regard- 
ing the origin of Christianity, the author writes: 
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Christianity arose in the first century when the exploited masses of 
Roman society were in a state of deepest desperation. At that time 
revolutionary movements were suppressed. People were subject to 
military dictatorship. The workers saw no possibility of escape. Their 
material conditions became worse and worse. These conditions were 
the fertile soil for religious movements which made appeals to the 
slaves, the poor population of Rome, the proletarians, and the humble 
craftsmen. 

Engels stresses that Christianity originated among the oppressed and 

that it was a religion of the slaves, the freedmen, the poor, the out- 

casts, and the peoples subjugated by Rome. The Jewish religion 
had promoted, for many years, hope in the coming of a Messiah 

(the “anointed” ). The Messiah is a God-man of whom it was be- 

lieved that he would appear on earth to deliver the human race. from 

evil and suffering. Also other religions entertained this hope. 

The suppressed masses, suffering under intolerable burdens, saw no 

possibility of escape from their sorry plight and began to believe that 

a Messiah would deliver them. 

Everywhere there were itinerant preachers and prophets. They ex- 

horted the people to prepare for the coming of the Messiah who 

would punish the rich, destroy the Roman Empire, purify the world 
with fire, and establish a “kingdom of God” on earth. The prophets 
declared, “It will be easier for a camel to pass through the eye of 

a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 

At that time there arose among the people the myth of Jesus Christ, 

the God-man, who taught that one must patiently bear all sufferings, 

because all who suffer and are oppressed would receive a reward after 
death. Sinners, however, would be condemned to eternal torture. 

This myth was further developed largely through accretions from 

oriental myths. It was at first proclaimed orally and written only in 

later times. In no historical work of that period does one find a word 
about the life of Jesus Christ. 

If boys and girls of high-school age — for the book is intended for 
the upper high-school level — day after day receive this interpretation 
of the early beginnings of Christianity and of the person of Jesus 
Christ, then the Church in Eastern Germany has a right to be alarmed. 
Considering that the Church in Eastern Germany may not establish its 
own schools but must be satisfied with a minimum of religious instruc- 
tion provided generally by laymen, one can understand why leaders of 
the Church in Eastern Germany are most fearful of the future. Soviet 
Communism is training a generation in Eastern Germany for which 
Jesus Christ and His teachings as well as the teachings of the Apostles 
are pagan myths. P.M.B. 
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BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Paris. — About 800,000 of France’s 42,740,000 people are Protestants, 
according to a new book described by critics as “the most authoritative 
modern work on French Protestantism.” It is The French Protestant 
by Emile G. Leonard of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes (College of 
Higher Studies). 

M. Leonard notes, however, that nearly 60 per cent of the estimated 
800,000 Protestants are “seasonal” churchgoers who “attend Christmas, 
Easter, wedding, baptismal and funeral services but almost never have 
recourse to their church at other times.” 

Largest Protestant groups in the country, according to the book, are 
the Reformed Church of France with 350,000 members, the Lutheran 
Church of Alsace-Lorraine (Augsburg Confession) with 240,411, the 
Reformed Church of Alsace-Lorraine with 48,960, and the Paris and 
Montbeliard Lutheran Churches with 40,000. 

Although Protestants represent only a small percentage of the popu- 
lation, M. Leonard said, they are “a strong spiritual and moral force in 
France today.” 


New York. — A Roman Catholic pilgrimage to Sweden, first of its 
kind in 400 years, was announced here by its organizer, Swedish-born 


Countess Stella Andrassy, who fled to the United States from Hungary 
in 1945, when the Communists took over that country. 

Sweden recently became the third Roman Catholic diocese estab- 
lished in Scandinavia with Stockholm as the See City. Earlier, the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Denmark was raised to a diocese with Copen- 
hagen as the See City, and shortly after that the Vicariate Apostolic 
of Oslo, Norway, was made a diocese. 

More than 20,000 of Sweden’s 7,000,000 population are Catholics. 
About 11,000 of these are Swedes, and the rest refugees from Com- 
munist countries who settled there since the war. 

Madison, N.J.—Dr. Bernhard W. Anderson, professor of Old 
Testament interpretation at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School since 
1950, has been named dean of the theological seminary at Drew 
University here. 

Dr. Anderson, 37, succeeds the late Dr. Clarence Tucker Craig, next 
July 1. The Methodist seminary was founded 87 years ago and has an 
enrollment of 400 students. 


New York. — Fourteen young men were commissioned as mission- 
aries for various overseas churches by the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church in America at a meeting here. 
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Dr. Earl S. Erb, executive secretary, said it was the largest number of 
missionaries ever called by the board at one meeting. 

At about the same time, Dr. Erb said, 20 graduates of the denom. 
ination’s Lutergiri Theological Seminary at Rajahmundry, India, were 
ordained into the Christian ministry in that country. 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The Evangelical Lutheran Church has 
speeded up its program for building new churches by going into 
the financial investment business. 

For more than a year now the Church has been selling “home 
mission trust certificates” and putting the capital into buildings for 
new parishes. Response to the procedure, church officials say, has 
been “gratifying beyond expectations.” 

In 16 months the idea has netted the ELC about $1,250,000 to add 
to its regular Church Extension Fund, and this money has made it 
possible to help congregations build more than 20 new churches. 

The trust certificates are purchased in amounts of $100 or more. 
They earn three per cent interest annually after three years (slightly 
less the first two years). 

Congregations pay four per cent interest on the money they borrow 
for building. The other one per cent is used for costs of operating 
the program. As loans are repaid by congregations, the money is 
lent to other congregations. 


Bogota.— The Colombian Government's Commission on Consti- 
tutional Studies has recommended two constitutional amendments 
that would restrict Protestant religious and educational activity. 

One would bar Protestants from proselytizing outside their own 
churches. The other would require that instruction of Catholic stu- 
dents at nonpublic schools conform to Catholic dogma. 


Tokyo.— A translation of the New Testament in modern colloquial 
Japanese will be published here April 12. To mark the event, the 
Japan Bible Society will hold a reception in the Christian Center for 
representatives of all denominations in the country. 

The new version is a joint project of the American Bible Society, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Japan Bible Society. 


Washington, D.C.—Secretary of State John Foster Dulles said 
here there were no plans to resume relations between the United 
States and the Vatican. 


Mr. Dulles made the statement in answer to a question put to him 
at his weekly press conference. 
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Minneapolis, Minn.— The Augustana Lutheran Church will seek 
$2,000,000 for missions in a special “Advance for Christ” ingathering, 
starting April 4. 

Some 70,000 trained visitors will be commissioned in local churches 
to visit in the 150,000 homes of the 490,000 Augustana members. 
They will “tell the story” of Augustana missions and receive pledges 
for missionary extension. 

The ingathering program has three emphases: “Pray, Learn, and 
Give.” It stresses the missionary responsibility of every member for 
expanded activity. 


Albany, N.Y.—The New York State Court of Appeals denied 
a petition for a rehearing of the case in which it upheld the proposed 
merger of the Congregational Christian Churches with the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 


Vienna. — High school students in Czechoslovakia are being threat- 
ened with reprisals if they do not renounce the Church, a Prague 
Communist newspaper indicated. 


Mlada Fronta described a new method by which the Czechoslovak 
Communist Youth Organization is putting antireligious pressure on 
students. 

It said Communist youths swept into high school classrooms and 
distributed forms to the students declaring that the signer had given 
up his religion. 

“Those who refuse to sign will have to bear the consequences,” 
one Communist youth leader said, according to Mlada Fronta. 


St. Paul, Minn.— The Minnesota Supreme Court upheld the firing 
of a Lutheran pastor who accused his denomination of teaching false 
doctrine and thereby split his congregation into two hostile factions. 

The court ruled that the Rev. Francis Q. Schupmann, 27, had been 
legally discharged as pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church in Height 
of Land township, near Detroit Lakes, Minn. 

Mr.Schupmann was ordered to leave the congregation’s parsonage 
and to stop interfering with its use of the church. 

The Supreme Court's verdict sustained an earlier ruling by District 
Judge R. E. Barron, Wadena. 

The dispute began when Mr.Schupmann accused The Lutheran 
Church— Missouri Synod, with which the congregation was affil- 
iated, of teaching false doctrine because of its adoption in 1950 of 
the so-called Common Confession, a doctrinal agreement between the 
Synod and the American Lutheran Church. Mr. Schupmann urged 
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members of the congregation to leave the Missouri Synod and join 
the Orthodox Lutheran Conference, a small group formed by dissident 
pastors and laymen at Okabena, Minn., in 1951. 

The congregation requested Mr. Schupmann to desist from his efforts 
and subsequently voted to oust him as pastor. 

Mr. Schupmann refused to recognize the validity of the action, and 
a small group of members supported him. 


New York.—More than 4,000,000 American Roman Catholics 
have joined Protestant churches in the last 10 years, the Christian 
Herald, a nondenominational monthly, reported in its April issue. 

The magazine said its conclusions were based on replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 25,000 of the 181,000 Protestant ministers in the 
United States. 

Projecting the number of converts reported in the replies against 
the total of Protestant pastors, the Christian Herald estimated there 
had been 4,144,366 Catholic-to-Protestant conversions during the 
decade. 

Allowing for error, the magazine said, the national figure “could 
not be less than 3,000,000” and probably was closer to 5,000,000. 

The Christian Herald said many clergymen had replied that they 
knew of “many” converts from Catholicism in their church but could 
provide no actual figures. Only exact figures were counted in tabu- 
lating the survey results, the magazine said. 


Mixed marriage was the reason most frequently given for con- 
version of Catholics to Protestantism. Other reasons were “intel- 


lectual differences with Roman Catholic dogma”; “need for greater 
freedom of personal belief and interpretation”; “rebellion against 
the ‘iron discipline’ of the Roman Church”; “divergence from Rome 
on both doctrinal and sociological grounds”; “an appreciation of the 
approach of love instead of fear and forgiveness by faith instead of 
works”; “preference for the simpler and more direct Protestant ap- 
proach to worship and prayer.” 

The number of Roman Catholics who joined United Lutheran 
Church in America congregations in 1952 was four times as great as 
the total of ULCA members lost to Catholicism that year, is was re- 
ported here. 

Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary of the denomination, submitted 
a tabulation of membership gains and losses to the ULCA Executive 
Board. 

The data were gathered in a sexennial survey of ULCA congre- 
gations. Dr. Reinartz said a record number of pastors, 87.6 per cent, 
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took part in the survey and provided statistics on 3,726 of the Church’s 
4254 member congregations. 

Exactly 1,017 congregations reported a total of 2,902 new members 
gained from Roman Catholicism in 1952, Dr. Reinartz said, while 
2,709 reported no accessions from Catholicism. 

At the same time, he added, 458 congregations reported a total loss 
of 752 members to Catholic churches. Exactly 3,268 said they had 
suffered no such losses. 

Pastors of 3,396 ULCA congregations performed 2,195 marriages 
in which one party was a Catholic, according to Dr. Reinartz. Catholic 
priests performed 1,322 marriages in which one party was a member 
of the same 3,396 ULCA congregations, the survey showed. 

Dr. Reinartz said the figures “go far to support” the recent estimate 
by the Christian Herald that 4,144,366 Catholics had become Protestant 
church members in the last 10 years. 

Robert E. A. Lee of Minneapolis, Minn., has been named full-time 
executive secretary of Lutheran Church Productions Inc. He succeeds 
Henry Endress of New York, who has served the organization on 
a voluntary basis since its founding three years ago. 

Mr. Lee, now assistant public relations director of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, will assume his new post on July 1, it was announced 


here by Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive director of the National Lutheran 
Council and board chairman of L.C. P. 


Lutheran Church Productions was set up early in 1951 as a co- 
operative venture of the N.L.C., the United Lutheran Church in 
America, The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the American Lutheran Church, and the Augustana 
Lutheran Church. Its outstanding achievement to date has been its 
sponsorship of the motion picture “Martin Luther.” 

Mr. Endress, stewardship secretary for the ULCA and executive 
director of its Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship, will 
become chairman of Lutheran Church Productions administrative 
committee. 


Helsinki. — Dr. Georg Olof Rosenqvist, theology professor at Abo 
Academy, Turku, since 1930 and its rector since 1942, has been 
named by President Juho K. Paasikivi to be bishop of the State 
Lutheran Church’s Porvoo diocese. 


Istanbul. — Armenian Theological Seminary, first institution of its 
kind to operate in more than 35 years, was dedicated at Scutari, an 
Istanbul suburb, by Armenian Orthodox Patriarch Morakin Hazadurian. 
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Toledo, Ohio.— More campus marriages, coupled with an increase 
in the number of students dropping out of colleges because of financial 
difficulties, were described here by a university president as creating an 
“unusual trend in student behavior throughout the United States.” 

The Rev. Harold L. Yochum, President of Capital University, Co- 
lumbus, spoke on the general needs of youth at the spring meeting of 
Toledo United Church Men. 

“I don’t know if the insecurity of financial position breeds a desire 
for marital sharing of troubles, or what,” the Lutheran school head said, 
“but, oddly enough, the two situations are going hand in hand on the 
nation’s campuses.” 

President Yochum noted that the increase in student marriages has 
resulted in serious housing shortages at some colleges. The businesslike 
approach to education which came out of the post-World War II 
“GI bulge” has remained with us, he remarked. 

“In my eight years as a college president,” he said, “I have yet to see 
the signs of a return to childishness, which some feared would take 
place when the war veterans finished their classroom careers.” 


Bogota.— A United States Protestant missionary and his wife were 
attacked and beaten by religious fanatics in Sogamoso, Boyaca Depart- 
ment, the Evangelical Confederation of Colombia charged here. 

It said the minister is the Rev. Warren O'Dell Nowowiejski of 
Salem, Oreg. Two native Protestant homes were ransacked after the 
assault, the Confederation said. 

The Interior Ministry said it had received the complaint and was 
investigating. A report from the provincial governor of Boyaca would 
be awaited, a spokesman added. 

The Confederation said the attack on the U.S. missionary occurred 
after the Nowowiejskis had held a Sunday afternoon worship service 
at the home of a Colombian, Felix Chaparro, in Sogamoso. 

Fifteen persons, most of them armed with clubs, stones, and knives 
and one with a rifle, assaulted the couple when they left the house, 
the Protestant agency said. 

It said the Nowowiejskis fled to their car, which was fired upon as 
they drove off. 

After being reinforced, the agency added, the attackers entered the 
Chaparro home, kicked and beat Mrs.Chaparro, who was pregnant, 
destroyed household furnishings and religious literature, and stole 
clothing and tools. They then entered a near-by Protestant home, looted 
it, and beat the man and wife, the Confederation declared. 
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The Nowowiejskis are in the service of the Assemblies of God, 
whose headquarters are at Springfield, Mo. 

The Confederation, charging several other instances of persecution, 
said that a service led by the Confederation president, the Rev. Jose D. 
Fajardo, in a private home in Cali, April 4, was interrupted by two 
Catholic priests who ordered the doors and windows closed, saying that 
in Colombia Protestants “may now meet only behind closed doors.” 

The school inspector of San Andres and Providencia, Colombian 
islands in the Caribbean, ordered seven primary schools, three run by 
Baptists and four by Seventh-day Adventists, to close. The Confedera- 
tion said the islands had been largely Protestant for several generations. 
A government spokesman said they were in Catholic mission territory, 
where non-Catholic schools are not permitted now. 

Financial aid from the official relief office for refugees in the territory 
of Arauca is being given only to Catholics who get a certificate from 
a Catholic priest. 

The military mayor of Calamar, Bolivar Department, interrupted 
a Protestant service on March 31 and took the pastor’s place in the 
pulpit. He threatened the worshipers, closed the chapel, and placed 
a guard around it. 

Construction was halted by authorities on a nearly completed Prot- 


estant church at Valledupar. 


Independence, Mo.— Membership in the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints has increased by 5,495 to a total of 
152,850 in the past two years, it was reported at the denomination’s 
world biennial conference here. 


New York.—The National Lutheran Council and The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod will co-operate in bringing refugees to the 
United States under the 1953 Refugee Relief Act, it was an- 
nounced here. 

A new agency, Lutheran Refugee Service, will be set up to operate 
the joint program. Dr. Cordelia Cox, director of the NLC Service to 
Immigrants, will head the group. 

Church bodies participating in the NLC program are the United 
Lutheran Church in America, the American Lutheran Church, the 
Augustana Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church, the American Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, the Lutheran Free Church, and the Suomi Synod. 


Bangalore, India. — Representatives of Lutheran Churches and Mis- 
sions and the Church of South India agreed at the conclusion of 
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a five-day conference here that there should be “closer fellowship” 
between the two bodies. 

The meeting was the latest in a series of theological discussions 
between the two groups initiated in 1948. Bishop J. E. L. Newbigin 
of Madhurai-Ramnad, Church of South India, was chairman. 

Bishop Newbigin said the matter of “pulpit and altar fellowship” 
was discussed at the conference but no definite conclusions were 
reached. 

Bishop Arnold H. Legg of Travancore, another C.S.I. participant, 
said a meeting scheduled for next year would deal exhaustively with 
the Sacraments. He said it was hoped the outcome of the 1955 meeting 
would be definite proposals leading to some form of intercommunion. 

The conference here issued a joint statement saying: “We record 
with gratitude that in our discussions so far we have not found any 
basic disagreement on essential Christian doctrines.” 

“We agree that we are at one in honestly seeking to know God's 
will as revealed in the Scriptures and to bring the life and teaching 
of the Church into conformity with it,” the statement said. 

“We, therefore, reaffirm what we said in June, 1953, that the measure 
of doctrinal agreement between us is such as to warrant a closer 
fellowship than now exists between our Churches.” 

Lutheran groups participating in the conference were Tamil Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Mission, the South Andhra Lutheran Church, the 
Leipzig Mission, the Church of Sweden Mission, the Andhra Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, the Arcot Lutheran Church, and the Danish 
Missionary Society. Observers from the Missouri Evangelical Lutheran 
Church's India Mission were present. 

Meanwhile, a missionary from Wittenberg, Germany, will bring the 
Lutheran tradition into the episcopacy of the Church of South India 
for the first time on April 24. 

On that day the Rev. Richard Lipp will be consecrated bishop of the 
Church’s North Kerala diocese. He succeeds the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Geoffrey Stuart Smith, an Anglican. 

The bishop-elect is affiliated with the Gerraan (Lutheran) section 
of the Basel Evangelical Mission in which Swiss Reformed elements 
have been dominant since World War I. 

The Church of South India was formed in 1947 through a merger 
of Anglican, Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Reformed 
bodies. 

Oslo. — Justice Minister Kai Knudsen announced here that the gov- 
ernment had decided not to press this year for a new law giving women 
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“full and unrestricted” rights to serve as pastors in the State Lutheran 
Church of Norway. 

The policy was decided upon, he said, in order to permit additional 
consultation with Church authorities before the government takes 
action. 

The present law, adopted in 1938 despite vigorous protest from 
many sections of the Church and against the advice of the bishops, 
gives the government the right to appoint women as pastors but 
permits a congregation to reject such an appointee. 

Mr. Knudsen announced in February that the government would seek 
repeal of the congregational veto power at this year's session of 
Parliament. 


Cambridge, Mass. — Harvard University has appointed Dr. Paul L. 
Tillich, prominent Protestant theologian, to the post of University 
Professor, it was announced here by President Nathan M. Pusey. 

The title of University Professor is reserved at Harvard for a small 
number of scholars who are free to work “on the frontiers of knowl- 
edge” without restriction as to field, Dr. Pusey said. 

Dr. Tillich will teach systematic theology at the Harvard Divinity 
School. L. W. SPITZ 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pyb- 
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St. Louis 18, Missouri. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Charles H. Pat- 
terson. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1953. 557 pages. Cloth. 
$5.00. 


The author, a professor of philosophy at the University of Nebraska, 
undertakes to “present impartially the significant ideas expressed” in the 
Old Testament. Basic in his approach is the principle of avoiding the 
adoption of any fixed or final conclusions without having examined the 
supporting evidence. It is at this point that he immediately runs into 
a difficulty, for he finds himself constrained to fall back upon the con- 
clusions and interpretations which “recognized scholars” have reached in 
determining what constitutes the original text and what is to be regarded 
as additions introduced by editors and scribes in the course of time. 
Accordingly the author in his book adopts the conclusions of modern 
higher criticism which distinguishes, e.g., in the Pentateuch, the Judaic, 
the Ephraimitic, the Deuteronomic, and the Priestly documents, which 
were combined in the course of centuries by editors who contributed their 
own material here and there, and ultimately the Pentateuch, perhaps a thou- 
sand years after the date of Moses, took on the form which it has at 
present. The reader will recognize at once that the author views the Old 
Testament and its literature not as divine revelation and a true record of 
events, but as the gradual outgrowth of human ideas concerning God and 
His relation to the affairs of men. Accordingly the Prophets, such as 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, did not elaborate on the teachings of the 
Pentateuch, but each developed and proclaimed his own new ideas before 
his audience. Thus Isaiah is supposed to be the originator of the concept 
of God’s holiness, while Jeremiah discovered the doctrine of the “inward- 
ness of religion.” To Ezekiel is due the doctrine of the responsibility 
of the individual for his own misdeeds. Of course, following the methods 
of modern higher criticism in the case of the Pentateuch, one can very 
easily make a case for such a theory of revolutionary religious ideas on the 
part of the Prophets. If, however, the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
is accepted, the whole beautiful structure falls to the ground, and the 
prophetic messages are in harmony with the picture which the Pentateuch 
draws of God. 

Hand in hand with the claims outlined in the previous paragraph, the 
author holds that many items in the Pentateuch represent legends and 
ancient mythology whose source is to be sought among the Babylonians 
and Canaanites. Yahweh, too, is not really the true and only God, but 
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merely 2 Being existing in the minds of the writers of the Old Testament 
literature, and His characteristics vary in harmony with the writers’ con- 
cepts of Him. 

Professor Patterson finds no references in the Old Testament either to 
Christ or to the New Testament Church. The closest he comes to finding 
a possible reference to Jesus of Nazareth is in connection with Isaiah 53. 
But even then the writer holds that it is very doubtful that Jesus of 
Nazareth saw a prototype of Himself in the suffering servant. He rather 
holds that the Prophet is speaking of vicarious suffering by which the 
innocent “voluntarily suffers for the guilty, and as a result of this mani- 
festation of love the guilty are won.” The Philosophy of the Old Testa- 
ment reflects nothing of what the Evangelist Luke reports concerning 
Jesus’ conversation with the disciples om the way to Emmaus: “Beginning 
at Moses and all the Prophets, He expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself.” 

Much more could be said, and perhaps ought to be said, about the book, 
but the preceding statements appear sufficient to characterize the volume 
and its theological position. 

A few errors came to the reviewer's attention. On page 212 Rabshakeh, 
2 Kings 18, “came into the city,” whereas the negotiations were actually 
carried on outside it; on the same page the angel of the Lord is said to 
have slain 30,000 men; and on page 255 Tammuz is designated as 
a “goddess.” GEORGE V. SCHICK 


THE MONASTIC DIURNAL NOTED: MUSIC OF VESPERS, THE 
LITTLE HOURS, AND LAUDS OF GREATER FEASTS. Adapted 
from the Original Plainsong by Winfred Douglas. Kenosha, Wis.: 
St. Mary's Convent, 1952. xv and 543 pages. Cloth. $6.30. 

Here is further proof that in our time no one has shown greater skill 
and musical scholarship in the adaptation of plainchant melodies to 
English texts than the late Canon Winfred Douglas. In 1932 he pub- 
lished the text of his Monastic Diurnal. Before he died, in 1944, he had 
all but completed the herculean task of providing for all of the Diurnal 
authentic Gregorian settings. To this end he drew chiefly on the 
important research of the Benedictine Gregorian scholars of St. Pierre- 
de-Solesmes, as well as upon the medieval English and Continental rites. 
The practicability of his settings has been established by a decade and 
a half of use by the Protestant Episcopal nuns of the Community of 
St.Mary. The ultimate plan of the Community is the publication of the 
entire antiphoner, but this must await a date that still lies far in the 
future. In the meantime, the present volume is presented as one of two 
interim publications. It contains a complete table of tones, together with 
the music for vespers, compline, prime, terce, sext, none, and the lauds 
of certain feasts (including, happily, most of the festivals of The Lutheran 
Liturgy’s calendar). The second interim volume, to come out “within 
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a few years,” will complete the lauds office. In the meantime the present 
volume is almost a “must” for the library of the pastor or choirmaster 
of any parish in which matins or vespers are sung regularly or occasionally 
to Gregorian settings. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE MANUAL OF OLAVUS PETRI (1529). By Eric E. Yelverton. 
London: Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1953. 
136 pages. Cloth. 15 shillings. 


Olavus Petri witnessed the posting of the 95 theses on the doors of the 
Castle Church in Wittenberg, Germany, on October 31, 1517. He became 
an ardent disciple of Martin Luther and was among those who brought 
the blessed message of the Lutheran Reformation to Sweden. The Swedish 
Manual of Olavus Petri is a complete set of occasional offices which he 
prepared for his compatriots in their own Swedish language. His Manual 
is referred to by Dr. Yelverton as “the first vernacular prayer’ book to 
appear in a modern language.” In addition to the Manual itself, the 
present publication includes a very well written commentary on the 
Manual. The English translation of the Manual is by Dr. Yelverton. 
In his commentary, the author gives evidence of a good understanding 
of Lutheran theology and tradition. He is aware of the theological incon- 
sistency of Olavus Petri, the Lutheran, who prays for the souls of the dead 
(p.94), though sound theologically otherwise. Dr. Yelverton’s translation 
of Petri’s Manual seeks to remain as true as possible to the original 
Swedish text and its linguistic idioms. One is inclined to conclude that 
Yelverton would make a rather good job of translating writings of Luther 
into English. As one reads the Manual of Olavus Petri, one is soon 
impressed by his diligent use of God’s infallible Word and its glorious 
Gospel message; his prayers and rites are truly evangelical in spirit and 
expression, and in them one finds a pastoral sympathy and warmth which 
are far removed from any type of formalism which is cold and heartless. 
This becomes apparent particularly in his Visitation of the Sick and 
likewise in his Visitation of Prisoners under Sentence of Death. His form 
for dealing with those who wish to be married is most earnest and goes 
directly to the very heart and soul of the married estate. This form 
includes the administration of the Sacrament of Holy Communion, but 
it carefully avoids making of the Eucharist a penitential rite or ceremony. 
Mr. Yelverton’s book is interesting throughout. It impresses upon the 
reader why Olavus Petri plays such an important role in the history of 
Lutheranism in Sweden. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


DIARY OF A DISCIPLE: DEVOTIONAL READINGS FOR FORTY 
DAYS. By William C. Berkemeyer. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1954. 219 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 


Dr. Berkemeyer has been pastor of St. Matthew's Lutheran Church in 
Bethlehem, Pa., since 1936. His devotional readings are personal in 
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character and are referred to as “a contemporary’s portrait of Jesus.” 
He says in part: “We shall have a series of sketches of Jesus on those 
occasions when we believe eyewitnesses were present and interested enough 
to include these things in a diary record. All that seems problematic and 
interpretative will therefore appear as indirect reference in this believer's 
diary.” He seeks to keep central and evident the original Gospel mate- 
tials upon which his portrait is based and relates these to various exigencies 
of life. There are numerous instances when one wishes the author had 
said more regarding the atoning work of Jesus Christ on the cross of 
Golgotha. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


THE STUDENT PRAYER BOOK. Edited by John Oliver Nelson and 
others. New York: Association Press, 1953. 237 pages. Cloth. 
$2.00. 

While time did not permit reading this prayer book through, we did 
note its Christian character and its complete and well-balanced content. 
The book fills a definite need and is indicative of the fact that serious 
attempts are being made to raise the spiritual level of the students 
attending the higher schools of learning in America. The volume in- 
cludes various litanies, prayers for athletics and sport, for dating and 
courtship, for a good vacation, for those who study too much or too 
little, for deliverance from snobbery, cribbing, being too smooth, and 
unwise drinking, for better student-faculty relations, for the grace not to 
lose balance among activities, and the like. Those who are well acquainted 
with present-day school life will appreciate the relevance of this volume, 
whose materials reveal sobriety and good taste. For our purposes a greater 
doctrinal stress would have been appreciated in various instances. 

WALTER E. BUSZIN 


THE CONCEPTION OF THE INNER LIGHT IN ROBERT BARCLAY’S 
THEOLOGY. A Study in Quakerism. By Leif Eeg-Olofsson. Lund, 
Sweden: CWK Gleerup, 1954. 258 pages. Paper. 20 Swedish 
crowns. 

This thorough and comprehensive study of the “Inner Light” in Barclay’s 
theology is the author’s inaugural dissertation for the doctorate at the 
University of Lund and was published by the theological faculty of that 
school as a new contribution to its Studia Theologica Lundensia. Orig- 
inally composed in Swedish, the treatise has been well translated into 
English by C. Montagu Evans. It is no doubt one of the most exhaustive 
investigations of the subject and evinces throughout careful research and 
painstaking scholarship. The comprehensive bibliography, covering twelve 
pages, witnesses to the extensive studies the author has made in this 
special field. The dissertation begins with a general introduction, shedding 
light both on the subject and on the personality of Robert Barclay, the 
pre-eminent theologian of Quakerism. The first chapter discusses at great 
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length the “Inner Light” before Barclay, both in Christian and in non- 
Christian areas, and is valuable because it offers new insights and novel 
motivations. The second chapter treats Barclay’s conception of the “right 
knowledge of God,” which in his opinion can be obtained only through 
“supernatural enlightenment” or the “spiritual birth.” It demonstrates, 
among other things, Barclay’s naturalistic conception of sin. The third 
chapter describes more definitely Barclay’s conception of the “Inner Light” 
as one that is both universal and saving and always inward or spiritual. 
It analyzes the fundamentals of Barclay’s mysticism and describes it as 
one by which Christian mysticism is jeopardized. In the six chapters that 
follow the author compares Barclay’s “Inner Light” theology with various 
dogmas of the Church, such as justification, perseverance, the Scriptures, 
the Church and the ministry, worship, and the Sacraments. In the final 
chapter the author traces the bearing of Barclay’s basic doctrine on the 
ethical characteristics and practices of the Quakers: their refusal to use 
flattering titles, the common forms of salutation, luxury in dress, oaths, 
weapons of defense, and the like. The dissertation thus proves itself 
a valuable contribution to the literature on the theology of the “Inner 
Light” and an important guide to students who wish to gain a better 
understanding of the material principle of Quakerism. J.T. MUELLER 


OUR SONGS OF PRAISE. Compiled and edited by Edward W. Klammer. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1953. 147 pages. $1.25. 
An excellent collection of songs for young children which will grace 
the average Christian home as much as the Lutheran parsonage. The 
collection furnishes proof that a collection of songs is most charming and 
enjoyable when they are in good taste and contain worthy texts. The 
Church year is followed, and there are in the collection many sacred 
songs of a general nature. The edition contains the melodies and texts 
only. A volume which will include accompaniments is to follow. It may 

be used also in the classroom and in the Sunday school. 

WALTER E. BUSZIN 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
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Sermons from the Mount. By Charles M. Crowe. 1954. 159 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. 

Riches of the Kingdom. By Grace Noll Crowell. 1954. 126 pages. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


You Can Conquer. By Clarence Edward Macartney. 1954. 158 pages. 
Cloth. $2.00. 


That Immortal Sea. By Leslie D. Weatherhead. 1953. 217 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. 


Christianity, Communism and History. By William Hordern. 1954. 
174 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 
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From Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn.: 

The Apostle Paul: His Message and Doctrine (Apostelen Paulus’ For- 
kyndelse og Laere). By Olaf Moe, trans. L. A. Vigness. 1954. 489 pages. 
Cloth. $4.75. 


From Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Il.: 

The Heart of the Bible. By J. Vincent Nordgren. 1953. 212 pages. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

God and 1: Daily Devotions for the Grade School Child. By Gladys A. 
Sandberg; illustrated by Edvin Holmer. 1954. 46 pages. Boards. 75 cents. 

They Talked with God: Sermon Studies on New Testament Characters. 
By Carl W. Segerhammar. 1954. 190 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

The Ceaseless Quest: Devotional Messages. By Victor E. Beck. 1954. 
86 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 


From Harper and Brothers, New York: 


Sent Forth to Preach: Studies in Apostolic Preaching. By Jesse Burton 
Weatherspoon. 1954. 182 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


From Moody Press, Chicago: 

Right in Romans: Studies in the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. By 
C. Norman Bartlett. 1953. 128 pages. Paper. 35 cents. 

Gold from Golgotha. By Russell Bradley Jones. 1945. 126 pages. 
Paper. 35 cents. 


The Christian After Death. By Robert Ervin Hough. 1947. 127 pages. 
Paper. 35 cents. 


From SCM Press, London, England: 

The Third World Conference on Faith and Order, Held at Lund 
August 15 to 20, 1952. Ed. Oliver S. Tomkins. 1953. 380 pages. 
Cloth. 21/—. 


From Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

Prayer Meeting Talks and Outlines (Minister's Handbook Series, 
Vol. VII). 1954. 96 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 

History of the Jewish Nation after the Destruction of Jerusalem Under 
Titus. By Alfred Edersheim, revised by Henry A. White, with a preface 
by William Sanday. 1954. xiv and 553 pages. Cloth. $4.20. This is the 
second release in the publishers’ “Co-operative Reprint Library.” It is an 
unaltered photolithoprinted reissue of the third (1895) edition of one of 
the standard works by a distinguished nineteenth-century authority on 
Judaism and the Septuagint. 


From Fleming H. Revell Company, Westwood, N. J.: 

Rural Preaching. By Edward K. Ziegler. 1954. 158 pages. Cloth. 
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Ellicott’s Commentary on the Whole Bible: A Verse by Verse Explana- 
tion. Edited by Charles John Ellicott. 1954. Vol. VII: Acts to Galatians, 
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xvi and 468 pages. Vol. VIII: Ephesians to Revelation, 641 pages. Cloth. 
$5.95 each. These are the second and third volumes to appear in the 
current reprinting of the distinguished eight-volume A Bible Commentary 
for English Readers, of which Vol. VI, “The Gospels,” was reviewed in 
this journal in Vol. XXV (May, 1954) p. 399. In Vol. VII Dean E. H. 
Plumptre comments on Acts and Second Corinthians, Dr. William Sanday 
discusses Romans and Galatians, and Canon T. Teignmouth Shore inter- 
prets First Corinthians. The contributors to Vol. VIII are Bishop Alfred 
Barry (Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon), Canon A. J. Mason 
(Thessalonians, 1 Peter), Dean H. D. M. Spence (Timothy, Titus), 
Dr. W. F. Moulton (Hebrews), Dr. E. G. Punchard (James), Dr. Alfred 
Plummer (2 Peter, Jude), Archdeacon W. M. Sinclair (Johannine 
Epistles ), and Bishop W. Boyd Carpenter (Revelation). 

The Book of Genesis. By Marcus Dods. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
n.d. xxii and 202 pages. Cloth. $2.50. A reprint (nineteenth aaeaaiaae: 
of the original 1891 edition. 

The Post-Exilian Prophets: Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. By Marcus 
Dods. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, n.d. 153 pages. Cloth. $2.50. A te- 
print of the 1879 edition. 


From Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, Gottingen, Germany: 

D. Martin Luthers Evangelien-Auslegung. Edited by Erwin Milhaupt. 
Vol. V: Das Johannes-Evangelium. Fascicle 22: St. John 14,22—16, 23. 
1954. 128 pages. Paper. DM 9,—. 


From Scripture Press, Chicago, Ill.: 

The Greatness and Grace of God: Conclusive Evidence That Refutes 
Evolution. By Clarence H. Benson. 1953. xi and 224 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 
In this volume the founder and president of the Evangelical Teacher 
Training Association has revised and combined two earlier works, 
Immensity (1937) and Earth, the Theater of the Universe (1929), and 
has arranged the material for use as a textbook in Christian Evidences. 


From Friendship Press, New York, N.Y.: 
Man and God in the City. By Kenneth D. Miller. 1954. 180 pages. 
Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. 


From Van Kampen Press, W heaton, Ill.: 

The Holy Spirit: A Comprehensive Study of the Person and Work of the 
Holy Spirit. By John F. Walvoord, 1954. xix and 275 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 

Principles of Sacred Theology. By Abraham Kuyper. Translated from 
the Dutch by J. Hendrik de Vries, with an introduction by Benjamin B. 
Warfield. 1954. xxv and 683 pages. Cloth. $6.95. A photolithoprinted 
reissue of the 1898 edition of the distinguished nineteenth-century Amster- 
dam Calvinist theologian-philosopher’s Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology, 
abridged from the 1894 original three-volume Dutch edition, published 
under the title Encyclopaedie der Heilige Godgeleerdheid. One of Kuypet's 
principal works, it is an exposition, on frankly Calvinistic principles, of 
theology as a science and of its place in the total scientific structure. 
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